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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Guiteau trial, the closing scenes of which are 
described in another column, has ended, as was uni- 
versally expected, in a verdict of guilty. Guiteau 
himself is responsible for the result, the jury having 
been convinced of his sanity by his own examination. 
The gratitude of the whole country is due to the 
twelve men who, at great personal sacrifice and real 
peril to health, through long weeks listened to the 
voluminous evidence of the case and rendered a ver- 
dict which is in harmony with the universal senti- 
ment of the nation. This trial has disclosed anew 
the essential strength of republican institutions, as 
indicated by the law-abiding character of the people. 
Guiteau had committed the greatest possible crime 
against the majesty and the affection of the nation ; 
every outraged feeling of patriotish and horror at so 
dastardly a murder was arrayed against him, and yet 
no criminal has ever had a fairer trial or been per- 
mitted more license in defending himself. Aside 
from the vindication of the law and the punishment 
of the assassin, the trial marks a great advance to- 
ward harmony of opinion and clearness of definition 
in the matter of insanity as a defense in criminal 
cases, For once the experts were nearly unanimous, 
and the Judge’s charge brushed away the sophistical 
cobwebs which previous decisions have spun over 
this difficult subjeet, and laid down the sound and 
comprehensible principle that the test of responsibil- 
ity in all cases is the power to distinguish between 
right and wrong. The establishment of this princi- 
ple in a case of such prominence is a matter of great 
advantage to the jurisprudence of the country, and 
will do much to make the punishment of crime more 
certain in the future. 





The conduct of the trial by Judge Cox has been 
greatly criticised and not a little misunderstood, 
especially in England. It must be remembered that 
this was in no sense a State trial ; that it was a trial 
for murder under the ordinary forms of law in a 
local court, and that none of the special forms which 
give impressiveness and dignity to State trials 








courts are modeled largely after English courts, 
and while there is less formality in the relations of 
the judges and the bar it is by no means certain 
that there is less dignity attached to the proceedings 
of American courts in general. The trial was excep- 
tional, and in no sense a representative American 
trial. It is difficult, considering all questions in- 
volved, to indicate any wiser course toward the 
prisoner than that persisted in by Jadge Cox. To 
have removed or silenced him by violence would 
have raised a delicate question and might have in- 
volved a new trial. To avoid the possibility of this 
unfortunate result Judge Cox uniformly ruled in 
favor of the prisoner, and when the case comes up on 
argument for a new trial the wisdom of this course 
will undoubtedly be shown. It ought to be remem- 
bered also that that very object for which the court 
sat, to determine the sanity or insanity of the ac- 
cused, was best secured by allowing him to reveal his 
temper and character in the presence of the jury and 
the experts. The scandal of the trial lies in the fact 
that the prisoner has been allowed free communica- 
tion with visitors and that his insolent letters have 
been permitted to find their way into the public 
press. This license has been inexcusable, and the 
common sentiment of the country demands the 
seclusion and silence of the assassin until the day of 
his execution. 





Secretary Frelinghuysen has followed the some- 
what rhetorical letters of instruction of Mr. Blaine 
to Mr. Trescott, who now represents the United 
States at Lima, with a calm, judicious and sound 
statement of the attitude of this country toward the 
two belligerent republics. The Secretary declares 
that the President has no wish to dictate in any man- 
ner or make any authoritative utterances to either 
Peru or Chili in relation to the merits of the contro- 
versy between them, to what indemnity should be 
asked or given, to a change of the boundaries of 
either country, or to the persons who shall constitute 
the government of Peru. The President recognizes 
Peru and Chili as independent republics, to which he 
has neither the right nor the inclination to dictate. 
He seeks simply to extend the kindly offices of the 
United States impartially to two countries whose 
hostile attitude he seriously laments. Mr. Trescott 
has had several conferences with the Chilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who disclaims any intention of 
offending the Government of the United States in 
the arrest of President Calderon, who declares that 
the good offices of the United States will be accepted 
by Chili, and that any conference between the Amer- 
ican envoy and the provisional Government of Peru 
will be facilitated. The terms of peace announced 
by Chili are the absolute cession of the Tarapaca 
district and the payment of an indemnity of $20,000,- 
000, payable in ten years, Chili in the meanwhile to 
occupy Arica, and in case the indemnity is not paid 
Arica to be ceded to Chili, together with the guano 
deposits of the Lobos Islands. 





The anti-polygamy agitation is evidently gathering 
volume throughout the country, and the time is 
ripe for the discussion of measures to remedy the 
unbearable state of affairs in Utah. What is needed 
now is not so much warmth of feeling, for that 
already exists and will intensify as the discussion 
goes on, but light as to the best methods. The 
mural sentiment of the nation is strong and healthy 
on this question. Violent denunciations of the evil 
are no longer necessary, but practical suggestions 
as to the remedy are greatly needed. Senator 
Edmunds has introduced into the Senate a bill 
which provides : That every person who has a hus- 
band or wife living and marries another, and any 
man who hereafter simultaneously or on the same 
day marries more than one woman, shall be held 
guilty of bigamy and be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500, and by imprisonment for a term of 
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not more than five years; that if any male person 
hereafter lives in an unlawful relation with more 
than one woman he shall be deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $300 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than six months ; that in 
any prosecution for bigamy, polygamy or unlawful 
relations between a man and woman it shall be sufii- 
cient cause for challenge to any person summoned 
as a juror that he has been living in any such 
practices or relations, or that he believes it right for 
a man to have more than one living and undivorced 
wife at the same time, or to live in the marriage re- 
lation with more than one woman; that the issue of 
bigamous or polygamous marriages, known as Mor- 
mon marriages, in cases where such marriages have 
been solemnized according to the ceremonies of the 
Mormon sect, and such issue shall have been born 
before the 1st day of January, 1883, shall be legiti- 
matized ; that no polygamist, bigamist or any per- 
son living in the marriage relation with more than 
one woman shall be entitled to vote at any election 
or be eligible for election or appointment to any 
office, honor or emolument of any kind; that a 
board of five persons appointed by the President 
shall perform all the duties relating to the registra- 
tion of voters, the conduct of elections, the receiving 
or rejection of votes, the canvassing or issuance of 
certificates of election in Utah until a new territorial 
legislature shall have been elected. This bill fails 
to meet the almost insuperable difliculty of securing 
evidence to convict of bigamy or of living in the 
polygamous relation, 





Secretary Kirkwood has prepared a bill, to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, looking to the solution of the 
Indian problem. This measure provides for a Com- 
mission of Indian Civilization consisting of three 
persons ; that this commission shall visit the various 
Indian tribes, inform themselves thoroughly as to 
the condition of the reservations and endeavor to se- 
cure from the Indians a reduction in extent of the 
reservations, where such reduction is thought best, 
and that the lands so ceded to the government 
be sold and the proceeds devoted to the benefit of 
the Indians ; that the reservation so reduced be con- 
veyed to the Indians, so far as possible, in severalty 
to individual proprietors, and that special instruc- 
tion in the arts of agriculture be provided by the 
government ; that in cases where it is thought best 
the government shall secure the cession of entire 
reservations and the removal of the Indians occupy- 
ing them to other reservations, the reservations so 
ceded to be sold and the proceeds applied to the im- 
provement of the reservations to which the Indians 
shall have been removed; that the government, 
within a fixed time, shall pay over to the Indians 
the principal of all trust funds for their benefit now 
held by the United States, and that the annual ap- 
propriations of Congress be gradually reduced as the 
Indians become self-supporting, and finally discon- 
tinued altogether. The general principle which 
Secretary Kirkwood has sought to embody in this 
measure is the only one which will ever secure a 
settlement of the Indian question; namely, That 
the government shall cease to treat with the Indians 
as a body, and so hold them in an anomalous relation- 
ship which is neither that which exists between a 
government and its citizens nor that which exists 
between sovereign States. There are amendments 
which might be suggested to this measure, and which 
probably will be when it comes before Congress, 
but it isa step in the right direction since it pro- 
poses to recognize the Indian as an individual citi- 
zen, to throw around him the protection of the 
laws and to bold him responsible like every other 
citizen of the United States. 





The coroner’s jury appointed to investigate the 
cause of the railroad disaster at Spuyten Duyvil was 
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composed of experienced men, whose judgment is 
entitled to exceptional weight. They have taken 
voluminous testimony, examined a number of wit- 
nesses, and rendered a verdict which will carry with 
it the indorsement of all thoughtful people in the 
community. They charge the brakeman Melius with 
criminal neglect of duty in his failure to promptly 
go back, when the express train stopped, and 
signal the approaching local train ; the conductor of 
the express train for not going in person to the rear 
of his train to see that the brakeman Melius was 
doing his duty ; the engineers of both trains ; the 
Superintendent of the railroad for his failure to pro- 
vide sufficient safeguards against accident at the most 
dangerous part of the road; and the officers and 
managers for neglecting to provide suitable instru- 
ments for the rescue of passengers in danger, and 
proper means for extinguishing fires on the trains, 
and for not subjecting the employés of the road to 
proper tests to determine their fitness for the critical 
and responsible duties imposed upon them; and the 
jury declare that after fifty years of railroad manage- 
ment, and with all the appliances in’ general use for 
the prevention of railroad disasters, there is no pal- 
liation whatever for the criminal carelessness and 
disregard of human life exhibited by the employés 
of the company. This is avery strong and sweeping 
verdict but it is fully borne out by the facts, and if 
it is only followed up by suits for damages heavy 
enough to impress its significance on the minds of 
the managers it may be the beginning of better 
things. It appears that during two years of Melius’s 
employment as brakeman on the rear car of the 
Albany express that train has stopped between 
stations 45 or 50 times, and that enly on four or five 
occasions has he gone back to warn an approaching 
train, and then only at the direction of the con- 
ductor. 





The revision scheme of Gambetta has been de- 
feated by a vote of 305 to 107, and he has tendered his 
resignation. Of the wisdom or unwisdom of the Pre- 
mier’s course it is difficult to speak at this time, but 
it is certainly true that his recent attitude has dis- 
proved the charge of ‘‘opportunism” which his 
enemies have been fond of laying at his door. 
Nothing apparently could have been more injudicious 
than this persistent attempt to effect a radical change 
in both Chambers so soon after his .accession to 
power. The reforms which Gambetta urged, as has 
been repeatedly shown in these columns, are neces- 
sary for the security of Parliamentary government 
in France. A responsible ministry which cannot 
rely upon the support of a homogeneous body in the 
national legislature and which cannot enforce a 
certain amount of party discipline is an anomaly. 
Under the present system the Premier has no power 
to dissolve the Chambers, as the English Premier has 
to dissolve the Parliament, in order to test the senti- 
ment of the conutry, nor has he behind him a well 
organized body of supporters to whom he can submit 
his measures and with whom he can keep himself in 
substantial agreement, He must win over a great 
number of individuals or of small cliques in order to 
secure the passage of such measures as he brings 
before the Chambers. The revision, the defeat of 
which has thrown Gambetta out of office so suddenly, 
was, however, a very sweeping and radical measure 
which apparently ought to have been secured by 
gradual agitation and change. That the people are 
not ripe for it is evident from the result. Heretofore 
the weakness of French Cabinets has lain in the 
fact that the whole country was looking to the acces- 
sion of Gambetta to power; now that he has come 
and gone that obstacle to the success of future Cabi- 
nets is removed. M. de Freycinet, who succeeds 
Gambetta, represents the conservative republicans, 
is a man of ability and independence, and has already 
filled the offce of Premier with general acceptance, 





Prince Bismarck has followed up the recent im- 
perial rescript by the declaration in the Reichstag 
that he was fully aware of his responsibility in sign- 
ing it, and that he held himself answerable for all 
the acts of the emperor; that Germany owed the 
prosperity and greatness to which she had attained 
to the sovereign and not to the parliament; that the 
constitutional supremacy of the Reichstag was an 
absurdity, and that he attended that body not be- 
cause he held himself responsible to it, but merely 
in the capacity of Royal Plenipotentiary, and that 
government officials must defend the government 
during the elections against all the calumnies of its 
enemies. The Prince further denied that the re- 
script asserted any new political doctrine, and de- 





clared that it was simply a restatement of the con- 
stitutional rights of the monarchy. Strietly speak- 
ing the rescript is not unconstitutional ; but the con- 
stitution in Prussia, like most other constitutions, 
is capable of two constructions, and while it is 
undoubtedly intended to be monarchical there are 
certain provisions concerning, the rejations of minis- 
ters to the Crown and the Reichstag whith are 
inconsistent with the interpretation which Bismarck, 
has put upon it. The constitution makes the minis-— 
ters responsible, and the signature of a minister 
indispensable to every act. As a matter of fact, for 
thirty years the king has been sheltered behind his 
ministers from all popular or parliamentary attacks ; 
they have been held responsible, they have several 
times threatened to resign because of a conflict of 
opivion between themselves and the king, and they 
have several times resigned under parliamentary 
censure, These facts are inconsistent with the 
theory that the ministers are the mere creatures of 
the king’s pleasure, and that the entire responsibil - 
ity of administration rests upon him and not upon 
them. If the construction of the constitution im- 
plied in the rescript is enforced, all criticism of gov- 
ernment measures will necessarily be a direct attack 
upon the throne itself. Liberty of discussion by a 
member of the Reichstag or by a journalist be- 
comes practically impossible; debate on public 
measures is taken out of the range of political dis- 
cussion, and made a personal offense against the 
sovereign. Under such circumstances the farce of 
parliamentary institutions and of a cabinet who hold 
their places as advisors of the king and to defend 
the government measures in parliamentary discus- 
sions is a farce too thin to be played even in Ger- 
many. 








AM I HIS? 


[ am troubled because I cannot tell when I was converted ; 
and although [ am over sixty years old, and have been an 
open professor by keeping myself constantly enrolled as a 
member of the church ever since I was a boy, and keeping 
mvself perfectly unspotted from the world—so far as any 
conduct or behavior is concerned that would in any way be 
a reproach to God's people—yet I sometimes have fears that 
1 never was converted. My greatest fear arises from the 
fact that I cannot hold the Man Jesus as a personal friend, 
talking to me, answering my questions, looking at me, let me 
try everso much. The earnest longing of my whole being 
is to be enraptured with the personal presence of the Saviour, 
to feel when I appeal to him for help thatI as surely ex- 
pect a personal answer from him as I now expect one 
from you; but I cannot. As far back as I remember I 
was always anxious to please God, and I do know that 
I want the pure kingdom of Christ to come, and the im- 
pure kingdom of Satan to be demolished. I have never 
broken the letter of the Commandments, yet I cannot love a 
man that willfully and coolly delights to annoy and injure 
me. I know that I do not delight in the thought of revenge, 
but I do not like such. I cannot take the delight in reading 
the Bible that I do in reading many other things. To illus- 
trate, I enjoy reading Mr. Beecher’s sermons, in their line, 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in its line, more than I do the Bible. 
Yet the thought of depriving me of the Bible would shock 
my whole being. Do you believe that I am really and truly 
a child of God? Please answer. W. W. M. 
r]\HE duty of the Christian is to devote his own 

talents to the Lord, not another man’s ; to give 
according to what he hath, not according to what he 
hath not. If he has abilities, and is a natural money 
maker, he is to devote his executive energies to 
God’s service ; he will become a director in some of 
the great benevolent enterprises, or a trustee of a 
college or a church ; he will have money, because he 
knows how to make it and he will use his money in 
doing good in so far as he understands the art of doing 
good with money—of all arts the most difficult, the 
least studied, and the least understood. Such a man 
will have no visions of the abounding goodness and 
wonderful grace of God; the writings of Fenelon or 
Thomas 4 Kempis or Jeremy Taylor, or perhaps even 
of David and St. John, will seem mystical to him ; he 
will not understand them ; there is little or nothing in 
them which will address his practical nature. Heis not 
to chide himself because the Lord has given him the 
executive faculties and not endowed him with ideality 
and imagination. His neighbor is a born poet. He 
may never have written a line of poetry, and may 
not know how to tie two lines together with a rhyme 
at the end; but he lives in a land of dreams. He 
constructs more air-castles in a day than the practi- 
cal man can execute in a year, or perhaps in a cent- 
ury. One is an architect, the other is a builder. 
The poet-architect is not to compel himself to serve 
as trustee and director, nor to chide himself because 
he has only a dime to drop into the contribution 
box alongside the hundred dollars of his prac- 
tical neighbor. The world would die of conmmon- 
place if it were not for the poets; and the prac- 





tical man would never lay one stone upon the 
other if the dreamers did not see in a vision 
the ideals which slowly and despite much obstacle 
have to be laid in solid. stone and actual mortar. It 
is very rarely that Joseph the dreamer becomes 
Joseph the statesman; one man to coneeive, another 
to exeeute, is the law of divine providence. Men are 
continually set upon by ministers, and churches, and 
religious newspapers to speak and pray in meeting. 
If aman has the gift of expression he ought to use 
it in meeting for the building up of the church ; but 
silence is a gift as well as speech, and each man is to 
exercise his own gift. The mere fact, therefore, that 
you have no visions, no realizing sense of the pres- 
ence, as an almost visible and tangible reality, of 
Christ at your side, proves nothing except that you 
are not an idealist. Your strength is not in your im- 
aginative and emotive qualities. If you were full 
of dreams, and visions, and air castles, and God 
and heaven and immortality never came into 
them, that would be a sign that there is no 
God in your life. But if you have no visions, 
you are not to expect them because you are 
a Christian, There were twelve Apostles; and only 
one of them was in the spirit in the island of Patmos on 
the Lord’s Day, and saw the things that were shortly 
to come to pass. Was Matthew no Christian because 
he saw no sights? God is your guest; give him the 
best you have; but do not chide yourself, nor im- 
agine that he will chide you, because you do not 
give him what you have not, and therefore cannot 
give. 

But you do not enjoy the Bible as much as you do 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons! The literature a man en- 
joys is an indication of his character. If Walter 
Scott is dull reading to a boy of fourteen, and he 
devours the serials of the sensational paper, if he 
eschews Tennyson’s ‘‘Tdyls of the King” and wallows 
in ‘f Don Juan,” he shows what sort of appetite he 
has. If youfound noenjoyment in pure and healthy 
literature and much enjoyment in that which 
is low and licentious, or shoddy and sensational, 
you might well feel self-condemned. But that 
you prefer one form of presentation of truth to an- 
other affords no reason for self-condemnation. What 


Lis the Bible? It is not the printed book, eight 


hundred pages of nonpareil, and a cloth or morocco 
binding. It is not the original documents—the two 
tables of stone, or the parchments of Isaiah or Paul. 
It is not the record of the itinerary of the Israelites, 
or the life and death of Jewish kings, or even the 
journeying of Jesus and of Paul. It is a system of 
divinely revealed and illnstrated truth, of which the 
history, and the poetry, and the philosophy, and the 
law are only illustrations and iuterpretations. It is 
the truth that God is a Father, that man is a prodi- 
gal son, that the Father’s love has provided 
for the son’s repentance, and awaits the son’s 
return. Moses illustrates these truths best to 
some men, David to others, Paul to yet others. 
If you find them best illustrated to your mind and 
heart in the modern utterances of a modern preach- 
er, it is your privilege to find themthere. This 
round bit of yellow metal with an eagle stamped 
upon it and the date 1882 is gold, no less than this 
nugget, fresh from the mine, without date and with- 
out stamp. If the teaching that brings you to re- 
pentance, and contrition, and reform, and an accept- 
ance of the pardoning peace of God is sacred to you, 
the Bible is sacredto you, whether you get it direct 
from the Master or indirectly through one of his un- 
der teachers. We like best to drink direct from the 
spring ; but water is water, whether you dip it up 
from the bubbling spring or draw it from an aque- 
duct half a dozen miles or more away. 

As to loving your enemy, Judas Iscariot was not 
congenial to Christ, though Christ’s last word to him 
was ‘‘ Friend.” 

Christ has given us the test by which we are to 
know whether we are his or not: by the fruits we 
are to know. And Paul has told us what is the fruit 
of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. If 
you are growing in these ; if you have more power of 
self-control, flame up less easily under injustice, 
count of more and more value the invisible riches, 
honor, trath, rectitude, charity—in a word, charac- 
ter—are increasingly serviceable to others, more 
gentle toward the weak, more long-suffering toward 
the wicked, more at rest with your own soul in times 
of tumult, with a deeper joy and a richer love; if 
you possess, not these fruits in their tropical perfec- 
tion, but some suggestion of them, some blossoms 
that promise them, and if, as you look back upon the 
years, you can see that you have made some prog” 
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ress toward them, you area Christian. To follow 
Christ is to be a Christian ; it is not necessary to 
have overtaken him, Here we grow toward Christ- 
likeness ; when we awake and see him as he is, then, 
and not till then, shall we be truly like him, 








UNWISE TEACHING. 

N UCH of the mischief done to good causes is 

done with the best possible intentions ; and 
there is an idea abroad that if an act is well meant 
it ought to do good, whether it is wise or not. As a 
matter of fact, God holds men responsible for the 
right use of their heads as sharply as he holds them 
to a right use of their wills and affections, The 
church built in a spirit of fanaticism fails unless its 
control passes into truer hands ; the benevolent en- 
terprise carried on with the best purpose in the 
world, but in defiance of business principles and 
methods, invariably comes to grief; the man who 
wants to do good, but makes the attempt without a 
solid basis of sound judgment and of good common 
sense, generally pulls down more than he builds up. 
A clear comprehension of the thing to be done, a 
careful and judicious selection of the means to be 
used, and an intelligent and candid spirit in carrying 
on the work are necessary to success in great and good 
causes, 

That this simple principle, which runs through all 
the activities of life, is constantly overlooked by ex- 
cellent people is known to everybody who has made 
any careful observation of life. The National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House, of this city, 
for instance, is an institution whose activity and use- 
fulness are widely recognized, and the pure and good 
intention of whese publications The Christian Union 
would be the last to question. A collection of con- 
cert exercises for Sunday-schools, aiming to set the 
vices of intemperance and the blessings of temper- 
ance in effective contrast, recently issued by this 
society, lies before the writer, and is as striking an 
illustration as could well be found of the use of un- 
wise means to secure a good end. A few extracts 
selected at random from this work will disclose its 
character more effectively than any description of its 
contents that could be written. Here, for instance, 
is a specimen of the doggerel to be committed to 
memory by impressionable boys keenly alive to the 
ridiculous and the grotesque : 

Four boys will arise. 

First Boy.—Fruits of the traffic in rum are these: 

Second Boy.—Poverty, crime, and foul disease ; 

Third Boy.—Kevelings, drunkenness and strife ; 

Fourth Boy.—Loss of estate and loss of life; 

First Boy.—Loss of companions kind and dear ; 

Second Boy.—Headache and pains, the fruits of beer; 

Third Boy.—1.oss of employment, sad disgrace ; 

Fourth Boy.—Blotches and pimples on the face. 

The testimony of Scripture against intemperance, 
so impressive and terrible in its dignity and simplic- 
ity, is thus parodied : 

Superintendent.—What does Isaiah say of the priests and 

prophets in bis time ? 

th Girl.—We read within God's Holy Word, 

That in Isaiah's day 

Through wine the priests and prophets erred, 
And turned from God away. 

Strong drink is still a dreadful snare, 
So of its promises beware. 

Superintendent—What can you tell us of the woes pro- 

nounced against drunkards and drunkard makers ? 

10th Girl.—Awake, ye drunkards, howl and weep, 

With swollen eyes and red; 
Your wine is gone, cut off at last, 
The prophet Joel said. 
Will the reverence of children for the massive char- 
acter of Daniel be increased by such verse as this : 
Brave Daniel was a Temp'rance man, 
The monarch’s wine refusing. 
He prospered in a far-off land— 
Cold water only using. 
Worst of all, this book contains a ‘‘ dialogue for five 
or six boys,” in which the stage directions read : 
Scrne.—The Mayor's Court Room—Mayor behind a 
table—TruAX reading a newspaper ; one or two others 
standing or seated. Enter PENNY, drunk—addresses the 
MAYOR. 
A parody on drunkenness to be acted by a child in 
the presence of children ! 

The temperance movement has been misrepresent- 
ed in much of the literature which professes to set 
forth its aims; but this publication, and others like 
it, make it ridiculous in the eyes of all thoughtful 
people, They cheapen and vulgarize a noble cause, 
and plant the seeds of disastrous reactions in the 
future ; for there is nothing more certain than that 
the sober thought of maturity generally casts out 
entirely the truth which has been taught in child- 


hood under unworthy forms. No thoughtful super- 
intendent will allow such a publication as this to be 
used in his Sunday-school, 











Mr. Charles Dudley Warner contributes to our columns 
this week a charming sketch of travel in a little-known dis- 
trict of Southern France, and recites by the way the tender 
medieval story of La Belle Maguelonne. No one is better cal- 
culated than Mr. Warner to invest a place with the charm of 
romance, which in this case he has done so successfully that 
all our readers, we are sure, will await with eager interest 
his second paper describing his visit to Maguelonne itself. 
Hesba Stretton’s story and the theological articles ‘‘ By a 
Layman” are both brought to a conclusion in this number. 
In the Home there is a suggestive plea for the children by 
Mary Mayne, and in the Young Folks besides Mr. Chapin’s 
‘* Picture,” the hero of which is Judas Maccabeus, Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller continues her narrative of the 
adventures of the Crocodile Club. We call especial atten- 


tion this week to the Farm and Garden department, which 
under anew and s; irited editorial management has been for 
some time assuming a distinctive place in the paper, and 
engaging, as we judge from the number of letters that we 
receive, the interested attention of our readers. The leading 
article in that department this week is by Dr. Byron D. Hal- 
stead, who is so well known as a practical and scientific 
agriculturist as not to need any introduction. 

The carelessness with which men of reputation and fortune 
have allowed their names to be used as directors of banks 
and insurance companies of whose management they know 
practically nothing has wrought so much mischief of late 
years that it has in large measure cured itself. The moral 
and legal responsibilities of directors are coming to be so 
thoroughly recognized that probably few business men will 


and purposes as churchmen of the old Hobart Proyince of 
New York.” The ‘'old Hobart Province” of New York is 
undoubtedly the seat of a great deal of intelligence and of 
many kindly and attractive virtues, but it can hardly afford 
to be severed from the rest of the world by the Chinese wall 
which Bishop Cox would build around it. Such exclusion 
would even cut off the weekly visits of the ‘‘Church- 
man,” to say nothing of The Christian Union, which finds 
its way into so many Episcopal families that some of the 
church organs feel it incumbent to make stated protests 
against its encroackments. The Christian Union has great 
respect for Bishop Coxe, but it cares too much for the ‘old 
Hobart Proviuce”’ to cease its visitations to its Episcopal sub- 
scribers in that direction. 


The attack of Mr. 8. 8. Cox on Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Representatives last week is one of the broadest 
pieces of humor which that genial wit has lately given 
the country. It is enough to make the most impassive man 
smile to read the names of these two statesmen in the same 
sentence. If Mr. Gladstone only knew Mr. Cox he would 
find delicfous enjoyment in the fact that that gentleman has 
formally, in the highest legislative body of the United States, 
placed him outside the pale of humanity and set him beside 
King Bomba for the future execration of the world. This 
would all be very impressive if one could forget Mr. Cox’s 
Irish constituency. 





Thomas Hughes's remark, that while the Englishman who 
has acquired a fortune by his own exertions is quite apt to 
think first of founding a family the American who has had 
the same success is apt to think first of some great work of 
charity or of public enterprise, is recalled by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, has given $1,000,000 
for a public library in that city. When one thinks what that 
means in the way of perpetual ministry to the highest and 
best interests of the population of a great city it almost 
makes one envious of the good fortune which places such 
opportunities of good in the hands of one man. 





Dr. Abbott was fortunate in making his ocean voyage by 
the ‘‘ Servia.” The vessel arrived at Queenstown in seven 
days, eight hours and thirteen minutes after leaving New 





hereafter allow their names to be used unless they have 
actual knowledge of the workings of the enterprise with 
which they connect themselves. It is to be hoped that the 
same result may be secured in the matter of management of 
charitable and religious institutions. Here, for example, 
was the Infant Asylum, which has recently been forcibly 
closed, in University Place. This institution was started in 
October, 1880, under the patronage of gentleman und ladies 
whose names carried great weight in this community, but 
who allowed the practical management of the Asylum to be 
left entirely in the hands ofemploy¢s. Atthe close of the 
first year, $10,000 having been expended by the directors, 
complaint was made against the wanagement of the Asylum, 
and an investigation by the Board of Health and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children brought to the 


names had been lending weight and character to an institu- 
tion that was a pest house and a positive danger to the health 
of the neighborhood. Three physicians inspected the build- 
ing, brought out the fact of a terrible rate of mortality 
among the little children who had been committed to it, and 
condemned the institution, which has been abandoned and 
its inmates sent to other asylums. The death of a large 
number of defenseless little ones and the failure of a good 
enterprise ought t» teach people not to allow thcir names to 
be used unless they intend to know something about the 
persons and the institution they tacitly iudorse. 

New York can ill afford to lose the clear thought, warm 
heart, broad sympathy and winning eloquence of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, who died at his home in this city last 
Monday morning. Born at Boston in 1814, graduated at 
Harvard in 1852, and subsequently from the Divinity School 
at Cambridge, Dr. Bellows entered upon his ministry in this 
city as pastor of the First Congregational Churcti (Unitarian) 
in 1838. His ministry bas been one of increasing usefulness; 
he steadily grew in the regard and esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens, While his fame as a preacher, orator and student grad- 
ually widened to embrace the whole continent. During the 
war and fdr several years subsequently he rendered an im- 
mense service to the country in connection with the Sanitary 
Commission, the most extended and magnificent work of 
charity which the world has ever known. Over $3,000,000 in 
money was expended, and many millions in supplies of eve: y 
description were sent to the seatof war. Dr. Bellows was the 
soul of this great enterprise, kindling enthusiasm, surmounting 
all obstacles, coming back from the State of California on a 
single trip with $1,000,000 as a contribution. Dr. Bellows was 
long the foremost Unitarian minister in this section of the coun- 
try. Conservative in his theological opiniones, broad in his relig- 
ious sympathies, he held the more radical tendencies of the 
church in check, and the loss of his wise counsels will be 
greatly missed by that communion. No man in our day 
has had the command of more ready and fluent speech, or 
has illustrated more strikingly the more winning gifts of 
oratory. He has done his work well, and he leaves behind 
him a heritage of friendship and of those influences of 
a good lite which are the noblest immortality. 

The excellent and genial Bishop of Western New York has 
made another of those curious mistakes which have of late 
years somewhat weakened the influence of his honest pur- 
pose and unquestioned devotion to his work. In this day of 
expansion and universal exchange of thought among all 
clusses of intelligent people, he has addressed a letter to his 
diocese protesting against the admission of other than Epis- 
copal newspapers published within its geographical limits. 
‘*] oppose,” he says, ‘‘ the introduction of external organs 





from any quarter whatever. They cannot answer our wants 


knowledge of the astonished directors the fact that their | 


York; being, we believe, the shortest ocean passage on 
record. If the Cunard steamers are making a point of 
speed as well as of safety, they will become even more popu- 
lar than they have been in the past. Our readers will be 
interested in knowing that Dr. Abbott cabled the tidings of 
his good health and safety. 


As we go to press the ‘‘ World Building’ on Park Row, 
formerly occupied by the ‘‘ New York World,” is in a mass 
of tlames. The offices of the ‘‘New York Observer.” the 
‘* Scientific American,” and several other newspapers which 
are in this building are being destroyed by the fire. 
Several lives it is feared have been lost, and it is probably 
the most disastrous fire New York has known for a long 
time. 





The breadth, candor and comprehensiveness of Professor 
| Fisher's interpretation of the Christian religion in the 
‘North American Review” are universally recognized. No 
production of the kind in recent years has attracted such 
wide attention. The Christian Union suggests that it be 
published in pamphlet form at a low rate in order that it 
may reach the hands of thousands of people who need its 


tonic vigor. 


The Christian Union gratefully acknowledge the receipt 
of $75 from Clark Marsh of Bridgeport, Conn., and $15 from 
E. RK. Brown, of Dover, New Hampshire, with which to send 
six boys, through the ayency of the Children’s Aid Society, 
West. Who wiil send #60 more and make the number up 
to ten? And who will then send $150 for another ten? 
Why Not? 





| The Rey. Dr. Wm. H. Ryder has not severed his connec- 
tion with the Universalist Church, nor have his theological 
views undergone any change. He has merely resigned pas- 
toral work in order to devote himself more fally to literary 
work in connection with the Universalist church. 


The action of Congress in increasing Mrs. Lincoln's peu- 
sion from $3,000 to #5,000, and in giving her the sum of #15,- 
000 for immediate relief, will receive the cordial indorse- 
ment of the whole country. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el..1°r 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





Please give me proofs of the Bible being the Word of God. We 
| are told to believe that the Bible was written by men under divine 
inspiration ; it does not seem reasonable to me that we should believe 
it to be such merely because we are so told. And, supposing it to 
be the inspired Word of God hundreds of years ago, have there not 
been thousands of chances, in translating from one langaage to 
another, etc., for the meaning to be mistaken or entirely lost, and the 
words changed? You will do me a great favor by answering. 


Yours truly, . 
Boonvi.ue, N. Y. K. M. G. 


The doctrine of inspiration is generically that God dwells in 
the hearts of his children and inspires and influences them 
for the work which he gives them to do, as the mother in- 
spires and influences her children. The bistory of the human 
race shows that, without some more definite and explicit in- 
struction concerning God and his will and the future life 
than nature affords,jihere is no possibility of moral, spiritual, 
or even great social or political progress. The doctrine ot 
the inspiration of the Bible is the doctrine that God has 
moved upon the hearts and minds of certain men selected 
for that purpose that they may communicate to the 
human race those truths which without such inspiration 
would not have been discovered, and which are necessary for 
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the instruction of man in practical righteousness; the evi- 
dence that the books of the Bible are thus inspired, that 
they were not the product of man’s unaided reason, the results 
of his own gropings, is to be found in the supreme excel- 
lence of the precepts and principles inculcated in the Bible 
in comparison with the precepts and principles of other con- 
temporaneous literature; in the unity of spirit and of 
essential teaching which binds all these varied books by 
different authors together in one harmonious whole; in the 
fulfillment of prophecies uttered long before the events which 
fulfilled them ; in the miracles, especially the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the best attested fact of ancient history, and in 
the claim of the writers themselves, whose character for- 
bids us to believe that they were either fanatics or impostors. 
As to the translation of the Scriptures from one language to 
another, and the variations in manuscripts in their preserva- 
tion, scholarship has abundantly shown that the changes in- 
volved have not affected asingle precept or doctrine con- 
tained in the Scriptures. This isas adequate an answer as 
wé can give to your question within the compass of a par- 
agraph. 

It is customary with many Christian teachers, both clerical and 
lay, when discoursing of the state of the wicked after death, to 
characterize it by the term ‘“‘eternal death.” Now it is a remarkable 
fact, and, doubtless, one fall of significance, that while the term 
**eternal death” does not once occur in the entire Bible the op- 
posite expression, * eternal life,” occurs in the New Testament alone 
seventy-seven times. Is it conceivable that the sacred writers be- 
lieved in eternal death, as they most surely believed in eternal life, 
and yet never once mention it, or even hint at it? It is true that 
eternal or everlasting punishment is mentioned in Scripture, but 
punishment is not the antithesis of life. Punishment may be of a 
negative as well as of a positive character. It may consist of a dep- 
rivation of privilege, or in the loss of a happiness and power that 
otherwise might have been attained. As neither Christ nor any of 
his apostles in all their teachings ever spoke pf such a thing as 
eternal death, but, on the contrary, eminently and everywhere pro- 
claimed the glad tidings of eternal life, the inevitable inference is 
that the idea of a society of lost and ruined souls without hope and 
without love asa finality on the creation of God is one that was 
utterly unknown to the founders of Christianity. Conscious of my 
liability to err in seeking to understand the teachings of Scripture, 
will you, with your customary kindness and candcr, please to say 
through The Christian Union whether what I have advanced as it 
seems to you is well founded. A. D. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

The fact of which you speak is certainly significant, but 
it is not quite so clear what significance should be attached 
to it. On the one hand, we might conclude, as you appar- 
ently do, that the death spoken of in the New Testament is 
not everlasting, or, on the other hand that the everlasting 
punishment spoken of is not death; that is, annihilation or 
destruction. One fact is very clearly revealed in the New 
Testament; viz., that those who die without repentance of 
their sins go out into an utter darkness from which the New 
Testament reveals no hope of deliverance. Whether it re- 
veals anything definitely respecting the nature of the final 
issue, whether the sacred writers knew on this subject any- 
thing more than we know, whether God intended to do any- 
thing more than give a voice of solemn and terrible warn- 
ing against persistent, deliberate, and unrepentant sin, with- 
out specifying in his warning the nature and extent of the 
finality, we think is very doubtful. 


Your advyccacy ef free trade leads me to inquire if it is not better 
to employ our own citizens, even if the article manufactured costs 
more than it can be imported for free of duty. Does not such em- 
ployment enable the American workman to support his family, to 
purchase articles manufactured here and to buy the products of the 
farmer? Does it not give the farmer also a home market? Does it 
not keep the money, the employment and the business of the coun- 
try at high-water mark, instead of passing these over to foreign 
nations? Is not citizenship reciprocal? I can afford to pay move 
for home manufactures, because it is for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. What nation was ever more prosperous than we 
are now? Free trade has caused at times suffering enough to 
British farmers and manufacturers. F. O. 

TARRYTOWN. 

These are fair questions, but they are not answerable in 
a paragraph. We cun only say here, in brief, that we be- 
lieve, first, that the brotherhood of nations is as beneficial to 
each nation as the brotherhood of families is to each family ; 
and secondly, that unrestricted freedom of commerce among 
nations would prove as beneficial to every nation as the un- 
restricted freedom of commerce between States, counties and 
towns has proved to the American nation. The restrictions 
of commerce between independent nations is a relic of ar 
age in which citizens were forbidden to buy outside of their 
county, borough or city, as well as outside of their nation. 


J. P. B.—1. There are several works on the motive power 
of electricity that are considered excellent. ‘‘ Electric 
Transmission of Power.” By Paget Higgs. $1.20. The 
** Application of Electricity to Railway Working.” By Wm. 
E. Langdon. $1.50. ‘‘Student’s Text-Book of Electricity.” 
By H. N. Wood. 34. ‘‘A Manual of Electro-Dynamics, 
etc.” 29. 2. On Chemistry, ‘‘A Hand-Book of Chemical 
Manipulations.” C. G. Williams, $6. ‘‘An Elementary 
Course of Practical Physics.” A.M. Worthington. ‘‘ Hand- 
Book of Modern Chemistry.” #5; to be had of Nostrand & 
Co., 23 Murray Street, New York. 3. ‘‘ England Within and 
Without” was written by Richard Grant White. Published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Buston. Price $2. 


Inquiring friends have several times asked us whether it is 
possible to carry on a grocery or drug business without sell- 
ing liquor. J. N. Hegeman & Co., 756 Broadway, corner 
Eighth Street, have answered this question. For twenty-six 
years they have carried on a large retail drug business in this 
city, sometimes maintaining as many as five or six stores, 
in one case at least in a Jarge watering place, and have never 
sold, on prescription or otherwise, a gill of intoxicating 
liquors. The house may not have made as much money 
without liquor as they would have with it, but they have 
done a successful business and have preserved an unspotted 
name. 





ONE MOTHER. 
By Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 


O you see it? The great house on the hill, 
Marble and stone, with its moon-lit towers 
Guarding the slope to the stream at its feet 
Where rock the moored:lilies, and beat on beat 
The night’s heart throbs in the slumberous hours? 


Smooth winds the path under stately elms, 
Over the arch-ways red roses climb, 
See from the windows the lights ablaze ! 
Ah! I have journeyed o’er weary ways 
And passed its gates for the first—last—time! 


None saw me creep through the garden dim 

And cower by the hedge, like a thief grown bold; 
None but a hound that licked my hand! 
How is it that brutes will understand 

And pity when human hearts are cold ? 


Within, some hand on the trembling keys 
Struck fitful chords, at an idle will ; 
There was murmur of voices, and noise of feet, 
* And, suddenly, ringing clear and sweet 
The laugh of a child. My heart stood still! 


Slow climbed the moon, and its burning eye 
Looked down undimmed on my longing wild, 
But when the shadows grew dim and vast, 

In the carven door-way framed at last 
A lady held by the hand a child. 


I knew the fall of the silken robe, 

With its old, faint odor of wind-swept flowers, 
The smiling lips, and the smooth white hand 
With the sparkle of jewel and wedding-band; 

Did I wait for these through the laggard hours ? 


You have heard how the artist-monks of old 
Their angel-forms on the canvas drew ; 
To days of penance and nights of praver 
Was opened the heavenly vision fair: 
I cannot picture the child to you! 


Show me the fairest that memory holds, 

Sweetest and purest your heart may divine : 
She was purer and sweeter and fairer still, 
And once—long ago—nay, start as you will, 

God hears me whisper—the child was mine! 


A day and a night she lay on my breast 

Like a babe that is sheltered by love and law ; 
In the heart of the city’s pitiless din, 
Out of the slime of my shame and sin, 

The one fair pearl, without speck or flaw. 


Alone—in a star-sown universe— 

The babe and my heart that would not break ! 
Then a step—a voice—beside my bed! 
Ah! cruel-soft were the tones that said, 

‘* Give me the babe, for the babe’s own sake!” 


O, God! she stirred in my straining arms, 

Her breath on my cheek came light and low, 
The silken head pressed more close to my heart, 
The soft hands clung, and the lips apart 

Groped blindly—you are a mother and know ! 


You ask if I wept when they bore her away, 

And the steps on the stair with the steps in the street 
Were mingled and lost? Some drop in the dark 
Bled slow from my heart, yet my cheek were no 

mark; 


Long dried were its tears, like a fount by the heat. 


Too swift are the years, they say; but mine 
Like birds of a slow and evil wing 
Have preyed at my life. Yet would not I, 
Who, once to look on her face or die, 
Have hid this day like a hunted thing, 


In desolate waking or restless sleep, 
With empty arms on an empty breast, 
For one mad moment of love and pain 
Have drawn the babe to my heart again 
And held her so, in a clasp unblest! 


Nay, nay! My lily, my far, white star, 
Unstained shall blossom, unclouded shine! 





For me the murk and the shade! For her 
The crystal deeps of the ether stir! 
Yet—who can measure the love divine 


That wrapping me in its robe of light 
May sometime open the gate of heaven, 
And lead me through to its Master’s feet— 
Like Magdalen, with her ointment sweet— 
Loving much, therefore much forgiven ! 


If I lift my eyes upon his face 

That was wounded more than any other, 
And hear from his lips my new, fair name, 
Do you think it will put my child to shame 

Knowing that I was once her mother ? 








AIGUES-MORTES. 
By CHARLES DupLeyY WARNER. 


** CYEVERAL ways,” says a most amusing guide- 

book for Provence and Languedoe, written by 
M. Boucoiran of Nimes, who has discovered new inca- 
pacities in the English language, ‘‘ several ways are 
offered to the travelers to attain Aigues-Mortes; by 
earth or by waters, but the most practical is »y rail- 
road.” 

I found it so. The approach by rail is through the 
marches and lagoons which lie on either side of the 
Rhone. This country, only a foot or two above the 
Mediterranean, and intersected by canals, is one vast 
vineyard. The wine produced is, I suppose, of an in- 
ferior quality, but the quantity ought to satisfy any- 
body. 

‘* Before the arrival ””—I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing the accomplished Boucoiran—‘‘in sight uf the 
Carboniere tower toward the left, upon a hillock, and 
between otber modern rural constructions, an old 
arched wall that is yet up there. Upon that former 
house many centuries intrusted their architectural 
forms, and the tradition did maintain to that place the 
name of Psalmodi, because the Benedictine monks 
who were established there since the eighth century, 
sung unceasing psalms.” 

This old abbey was in one sense the mother of the 


later city, but Aigues-Mortes -- the name signifies 


‘stagnant water ”—owes its importance to Louis IX., 
the saint. It required a saint to drop a full-walled 
city, a town completely inclosed with high ramparts 
and lofty fighting towers, in the midst of these swamps, 
and approached from the tideless Mediterranean only 
by shallow channels. 

The view from the ramparts is largely of water and 
sandy ground saturated with salt, a narrow zone about 
the walls lending itself to cultivation. ‘The sight,” 
says our instructor, ‘‘can only perceive a wide extent, 
in midst of which arise some pine forests that inter- 
sect ponds bordered by tamarisk trees and reeds. 
Upon these sandy shores and damp moors abound ven- 
omous reptiles; there whirl around swarms of 
winged insects, and feed on freely flocks of savage 
bulls or white horses. Among the numerous 
water fowls that fill these ponds the hunters often 
pereive, on the edge of waters, a company of long- 
legged ibis, and pursuing their career at the first 
alarm, they display in flock, at the sun their rosy 
wings.” 

From this inviting coast Saint Louis chose to em- 
bark for Palestine, and that is the explanation of the 
existence here of the most remarkable walled city in 
France, the most perfect and picturesque reminder of 
the Middle Ages. From afar off we see itshigh ram- 
parts and heavy round towers, all in perfect condition, 
and it would occasion no surprise to see the cren- 
elated walls manned with men in armor, and to behold 
a cavalcade of knights enter from one of the narrow 
gates. 

The city is so Small and the walls are so solid that it 
seems as if it would be possible to pick up the whole 
affair and carry it away—that it would all hang to- 
getuer like a toy city which children play with. The 
embrasured wall is built in the exact form of a paral- 
lelogram, and it is only 596 yards long, by 149 yards 
in breadth. The walls are 36 feet bigh, flanked by 15 
round towers. From the interior at regular intervals 
steps ascend to the top of the ramparts. The most re- 
markable, and the famous one of these round towers is 
that of Constance, built out by salient walls from the 
northeast corner. This tower is 96 feet high and 72 
feet in diameter, and contains a couple of vaulted 
chambers, the walls of which are, at the base, of 
enormous thickness. This tower is surmounted by a 
slender column, upon which a lantern used to be kept 
burning at night. 

Within these narrow limits, Aigues-Mortes is a little 
city of straight, aarrow streets. There are several 
entrance gates, and from one you look straight through 
the city out of another. It is said that in its pros- 
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perous days the city had a population crowded into it 
of 11,000. It is credited now with about 4,000, but it 
seemed to me there were scarcely 1,000 people in its 
silent streets. There are in it many vacant plots of 
ground and many deserted houses. Every other 
walled city I have ever seen has outgrown its bondage 
and spread into the surrounding country. Aigues-. 
Mortes has shrunk within its stone shell and rattles 
around init like a dried nut. 

It was in the summer of 1224 that Louis IX. being 
sick, and mindful of the necessity of propitiating 
Heaven, projected a crusade to Palestine. All the 
havens along the coast were in possession of his 
enemies or rivals. Montpellier, with its creeks, be- 
longed to the King of Aragon, Maguelonne to a bishop, 
Narbonne to Count Aimery IV., and soon; while Mar- 
seilles was then not sufficient for the King of France, 
and he wished a less conspicuous place where he could 
make preparations at his leisure, and assemble his 
eight hundred galleys and his forty thousand fighting 
men. Important works were undertaken, a sort of 
port was made, the channels were deepened, and on 
the 25th of August, 1248, Saint Louis with Queen 
Marguerite, having heard mass in the Church of Notre 
Dame des Sablous—the ugly little edifice still stands 
in the principal square, and evidently has not been 
ventilated since 1248, for its smell dates back to the 
time when smelis were first created—embarked in 
great state and with much noise on his first crusade. 
He sailed again from Aigues-Mortes in July, 1270, on his 
second jaunt to Palestine, and he died that yearin August 
amid the ruins of Carthage. These two crusades are 
known as the fifth and sixth. In the old square of the 
city there is a fine statue of the hero of these, by 
Pradier. King Louis, clad in acoat of mail and armor, 
has a beautiful face and figure. 

Saint Louis, who so much loved Aigues-Mortes, did 
not however build its walls. -They were erected by 
his son, Philippe the Hardy, after the plan, it is said, 
of the defenses of Damietta, the city at the east mouth 
of the Nile. The exact spot where St. Louis em- 
barked on his crusades has been in dispute. But our 
accomplished writer of English throws this light upon 
it. ‘*It was discovered by chance, in 1835 a little 
vessel concealed under the sands, on the spot called 
Les Tombes, and where, it is supposed, Saint Louis 
had ordered to be built an hospital for pilgrims. That 
old carcass ascended until enough ancient ages, but 
difficult to precise exactly, and at least certified that, 
had existed at that place, before the thirteenth century, 
a passage for the ships going in the port of Aigues- 
Mortes.” 

But the city has other historic interests. In an old 
house one is shown a chamber—containing a famous 
carved mantel-piece, known as the Chéminée de Saint 
Louis—where was held in 1538 the interview between 
Francis I. and Charles V. of Spain, what time Haria- 
dan Barbarousse, the Moslem corsair, was hovering 
along the coast to ravish the towns and carry away 
slaves. 

Of still more interest to us are the religious persecu- 
tions of the sixteenth century, cf which this city was 
one of the centers. The towns of Languedoc took 
eagerly to the reformation of 1560. It was impossible 
to repress the increase of proselytes to the new faith. 
Aigues-Mortes was the seat of a constant struggle be- 
tween the Calvinists and the Papists, who held it turn 
and turn about. Louis XIV. visited this region with 
fire and fagot. After the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes Protestant worship was forbidden in this 
region, houses of worship were pulled down, meetings 
for worship were forbidden, emigration was prohibited, 
and the faithful were immured in loathsome dun- 
geons. 

The tower of Constance was for many years the 
prison of unfortunate women whose sin was an humble 
profession of the Protestant faith. Isaw the round 
chamber in the second story in which they were con- 
fined. It has several long, narrow slits in the thick 
walls to admit air, and one small, grated window. 
In this room, with never any egress, were heaped to- 
gether the poor women, fed on the coarsest food, with 
little light and air, and deprived of the common ac- 
commodations of life. The wretched condition of 
these prisoners at length excited the sympathy of the 
Swiss, the Hollanders and the Germans, who by their 
ministers protested to the Court of Louis XIV., but 
without other result than to increase the rigors of the 
prisoners. Their confinement lasted during a good 
part of the reign of Louis XV. Finally, in 1767, a 
humane man, Prince de Beauvau, was made com- 
mandant of the province (Languedoc) and inspected 
the tower of Constance. I cannot, he says in his re- 
port, describe the horror of the first view of this ap- 
palling chamber, which had as little light as air. 
Fourteen women, the survivors of many, pined away 
in wretchedness and tears. Disgust at the sight of 
them was mingled with pity. At the unexpected visit 
the poor women fell together at his feet, seeking words 
and finding only sobbings. ‘‘ Alas! their capital crime 





was to have been born and instructed in the same be- 
lief as Henry IV. The youngest of these martyrs ex- 
ceeded fifty years, and she was only eight years old 
when she had been apprehended going with her mother 
to hear a sermon, and her punishment yet continued.” 
On the walls of this round chamber are scratched the 
names of these unfortunate women who, for nearly 
half a century, languished there. 

So much for the historical interest of Aigues-Mortes, 
where in a dirty little inn, ill-kept by friendly, simple 


people, I had a capital breakfast. But I confess that | 


I was drawn to visit the city by an interest still more 
romantic. For it was at Aigues-Mortes that Pierre de 
Provence landed after his oriental captivity, and it 
was on an island near it that the fair Maguelonne 
founded her hospital for pilgrims and wayfarers. 

Perhaps you do not remember the details of the 
charming story of ‘Pierre de Provence et de la Belle 
Maguelonne”? It was a favorite history in the twelfth 
century. This romance was turned into verse in 1178, 
by Barnard de Triviés, canon of Maguelonne, and it 
is said that it was one of the first books that Petrarch 
read when he came to Avignon, and that he attempted 
to perfect it. 

The story is, in brief, this: Pierre was the son of 
Jean de Provence and his lovely wife, the daughter of 
Don Alvares, Count of Barcelona. He had consider- 
able fortune, and the right to reign sovereign of the 
Comtal, but he preferred peace to glory, and did not 
dispute the title with his usurping brother, but lived 
with more content at Cavaillon, with his beautiful 
and virtuous wife, than if he had possessed the empire 
of the world. Pierre was their only child. He was 
most carefully educated, trained to all exercises in 
arms as well as letters; modest, virtuous, handsome. 
No one could excell him in the pastimes of chivalry ; 
he could turn a neater verse than the professional 
troubadours, and he unhorse and conquered all the 
knights that came from all Europe to his father’s tour- 
naments. Before he was of age he had the renown 
of an unconquerable knight. Attractive as he was in 
person he was a stranger to the passion of love, and 
loved then, and all his life, virtue more than gallan- 
try. 

One day at his father’s table some gallant knights 
whom he had overthrown in the lists spoke much of 
the court of the King of Naples and of the exquisite 
beauty of Maguelonne, the daughter of the king. 
Pierre was suddenly inflamed with the desire of seeing 
her and playing a knight’s part in the tourneys of such 
acourt. With difficulty he obtained permission of 
his parents to go in search of adventures. When he 
departed his inconsolable mother presented him with 
three precious rings. With a small following of ser- 
vants he reached Naples, where he took retired lodg- 
ings and remained unknown. At the first proclama- 
tion of the tournament he entered the lists as a nameless 
knight. Needless to say that he overturned every- 
body who opposed him. He saw la belle Maguelonne 
and was ravished with her beauty and her sweetness. 
She, on her part, was equally enamored of him. He 
was signally honored by the king and invited to a 
banquet at the palace. There he exchanged words 
with the idol of his eyes, who was most gracious to 
the young knight. But he refused all solicitations to 
disclose his name and rank. 

Tournament followed tournament. He was always 
victorious, and was advanced more and more in the 
favor of the king and queen. But the new-felt passion 
of love tormented him. It tormented also the fair 
Maguelonne, who had never felt it before. And with 
a fresh and sweet sincerity, which cannot be too much 
commended, she sent him word by her maid of her state 
of mind. The maid arranged an interview in her 
apartment in the palace. The two lovers, whose love 
was as pure as snow, vowed never to love or to marry 
other man or woman. On her entreaty he disclosed 
his name. But there were political reasons why he 
could not ask her hand of her father. It is curious to 
note, in a story of that age, that she did not care for 
rank; birth, she said, was only an accident, and she 
wished she had been a simple peasant girl, only then 
she would have liked him to have lived on the next 
farm, so that they could have married without leave 
of anybody. 

Obstacles to their union were many; she feared 
that some day her father would compel her to accept 
for husband a disagreeable knight whom she hated. 
The lovers took the bold resolve of escaping together. 
Taking her personal jewels they sallied forth at night 
on horseback, with a few faithful attendants. At 
dawn they stopped in a lonely wood by the sea-shore 
to repose. The tired girl, trusting always the honor 
of her pure lover, slept reclining in his arms. As she 
slept, a little wooden box, which contained the three 
rings of his mother that Pierre had given her, slipped 
from her pocket. A sea-bird, seeing it, swooped down 
and carried it off. Pierre, folding his cloak for 
Maguelonne to rest her head upon, gently laid her 
down and went in pursuit of the bird, who dropped 








the box into the sea. Pierre jumped into a leaky 
fishing-boat which had no oars, and pushed out to 
recover it. A wind blew the boat from the shore 
further and further. Pierre was in despair. The one 
accomplishment he lacked was swimming. 

Result. The boat was blown out at sea. Pierre was 
picked up by some Moorish pirates, sold as a slave to 
the Sultan cf Alexandria, became a great favorite with 
the Sultan, assisted him in council and in war. The 
Sultan would make him his son, and give him his 
daughter. Pierre said it was not the manner of his re- 
ligion to have more than one wife, and that he was be- 
trothed already. The Sultan thought the more wives the 
better. He attempted to convert his slave, but Pierre 
resisted all the arguments of the dervishes and all the 
blandishments of the seducing Odalisques. At last after 
eight years of captivity, the Sultan gave Pierre his 
liberty, embarked him on a vessel bound to Provence, 
and enriched him with loads of jewels and fine stuffs, 
which for security were placed in fourteen barrels 
covered with salt at each end. 

The vessel stopped for water at a little island. 
Pierre wandered ashore and was left, while the vessel 
sailed on and by chance came to Aigues-Mortes, and 
left the barrels of salt at a hospital on a little island 
near by, in charge of the Superior, who stored them 
away, having learned that they were the property of a 
passenger left behind. And in this passenger, for 
some reason, she took an uncommon interest. Pierre, 
after as many adventures as Ulysses, came at last him- 
self to Aigues-Mortes, sick and forlorn, and sought the 
shelter of the hospital, over which presided a charming 
young Superior, who always wore her veil, whose 
name was concealed, and who was only known by her 
bountiful charity and her loving, tender spirit to all 
the unfortunate. 

Tie story of Maguelonne, after her abandonment, is 
equally romantic. She dared not go back to Naples 
for fear of involving her attendants in dire punish- 
ment. Instead, she made a pilgrimage to Rome in 
company with an honest and lovely family who were 
going there to get a dispensation from the Pope for 
the martiage of their daughter to her cousin. From 
Rome she sought Provence, the country of her lover. 
There she found that the story of her flight was known, 
and from what she heard of the anger of his parents 
against her she did not dare to present herself to them. 
She went to the little island near Aigues-Mortes, and 
founded a hospital for pilgrims. Her renown soon 
spread. Among those who came to see her were 
Count Jean and Isabella his wife. They learned to 
love her for herself; and, finally, she disclosed to them 
her name, and all her faithful love and hope. She be- 
lieved that Pierre had been captured by the Moslems, 
and that some day he would return. 

One day a fisherman brought to the chateau at 
Cavaillon a fine turbot and presented it to the Countess 
Isabelle. What washer surprise on opening it to find 
within a small wooden box which contained the three 
riags she had given to Pierre. This was proof to the 
parents that Pierre was dead, and they had performed 
funeral services accordingly. But Maguelonne would 
not accept this as proof of his loss, and still waited for 
him. 

In the hospital Pierre, who was very weak, was ten- 
derly nursed by the veiled Superior, who, however, 
did not dare to disclose herself for fear of the effect of 
sudden joy in his exhausted condition. He told her 
hissad story. At length when he was a little recov- 
ered she told him that Maguelonne lived, that she 
knew her well; and one day she brought Pierre a letter 
written in Maguelonne’s own hand, which he recog- 
nized. When she feigned the necessity of three days 
absence, on her return she invited Pierre to supper in 
her apartments. What was his astonishment to see 
there his father and his mother, and Maguelonne her- 
self, in all her radiant sweetness. 

Does not all the world know that they were married 
immediately, and that they succeeded to the throne of 
Naples, probably the happiest king and queen who 
ever sat upon it, or on any throne, and that their only 
son united on his head the crown of Naples and that 
of the Comte of Provence? It is needless to say that 
the fourteen barrels of salt were not forgotten at the 
wedding. 

When I stood outside the walls of Aigues-Mortes 
that night, toward the setting of the sun, the washer- 
women of the city were gathering their clothes from 
the lines stretched on stakes driven into the sand. 
Children were playing around their mothers by the 
edge of the salt and tideless water. Under the high 
walls, in the full play of the generous sun, sat on the 
gravel a few old men, apparently contented in idle- 
ness and rags. Over the rosy water andthe gray 
marsh, and under a sky blazing with broken clouds of 
orange and pink and green, I fancied I could see the 
happy island and hospital walls where the constant 
Pierre was nursed back to life by la belle Maguelonne. 
Perhaps they were only in the sky. 

MONTPELLIER, France, Nov., 1881. 
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UNDER THE OLD ROOF. 
By Hessa StTRetTrTon. 


CHAPTER IX.—DEPTHS OF MEROY. 


Abigail could not wait the next day for the doctor’s 
gig, but set off as soon as she could get out on her 
walk homewards. It did not weary her as the tramp 
to the workhouse had done; and as she caught sight 
of the old thatched roof and gable windows of her 
house the tears blinded her and her heart beat fast. 
She was an aged, worn-out woman, in the workhouse 
dress, crossing her father’s door-sill as a pauper. 
But it was her father’s house, and her boy Gideon was 
there, a pauper like herself, but altogether uncon- 
scious of any shame. Why should she be ashamed? 
Jesus had endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
had entered into His Father’s house with the print of 
the nails on his hands; and maybe among his many 
crowns he still wore his crown of thorns. She hurried 
on along the old garden path, bordered now with 
more weeds than flowers, and opened the old door. 

Ah! how different the house was since she had left 
it, nearly a year ago! Then the oak dresser opposite 
the window shone till she could almost see her face in 
it, and the pewter plates on the shelves above it glit- 
tered like silver. Now, everything was dingy and 
dirty, a shock and grief to her. The ashes on the 
hearth were heaped up into a dusty pile, on which a 
handful of embers were burning, and her own little 
kettle, once as bright as the pewter plates, hung over 
them as black asa coal. But she had no time to linger 
there, though herzhands tingled to set to work. She 
must go on upstairs. 

And now, at this moment, Gideon’s voice caught 
her ear, singing in a low, soft tone, as if he was lull- 
ing a pining child to sleep; and the words he sang 
were those of a favorite hymn of her husband’s : 

** Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me;? 
Can my God his wrath forbear ? 
Me, the chief of sinners, spare? 

She stood on the stairs listening to his lowered 
voice, until suddenly he sang, loudly and clearly, as 
if some blessed vision was revealed to him : 

** There for me the Saviour stands, 

Shows his wounds, and spreads his hands ! 
God is love! I know, I feel ; 
Jesus weeps and loves me still.” 

‘‘Ts it true?” asked Dick’s husky and troubled 
voice. ‘‘Does Jesus spread his hands to me, as well 
as to thee ?” 

Gideon went on singing joyously : 

“ Jesus, answer from above : 

Is not all thy nature love, 
Wilt thou not the wrong{forget ? 
Suffer me to kiss thy feet ?” 

‘Oh! if the Lord ’ud only let me craw] to his feet!” 
cried Dick ; ‘‘oh, if he could forgive me! If mother 
and thee could forgive me! But thou knows nothin’ 
o’sin, my poor Gideon. If some fellow sinner could 
come, and tell me as Jesus ’ll forgive me, maybe I 
eould believe it. But thou’rt a poor innocent, as sim- 
ple as a child.” 

‘I'm here, Dick,” said Abigail, pushing open the 
door and stepping into the room. 

The coarse border of the workhouse cap fitting 
closely around her gray and sunken face, so changed 
from its sunburnt, healthy look, and the dark blue 
print gown and check handkerchief pinned across her 
breast, showed plainly enough what place she had 
come from. Dick turned his swollen and discolored 
face toward her, and gazed at her through his half- 
blinded eyes, a pitiable creature who stirred her heart 
to its very depths. 

“It’s me, Dick—thy mother, my poor boy,” she has- 
tened to say; ‘‘I’d ha’ come before, if I’d known, and I 
let Gideon come last night, even if he catches the 
small-pox, and dies of it, if it’s God’s will. I’ve for- 
given thee, Dick, in my very heart, God knows. It’s 
been a hard thing to do, for the houses were my 
father’s before me, and he’d ha’ turned in his grave 
if he’d known of it; but I’ve done it, my poor, poor 
Dick.” 

‘Mother !” cried Dick, raising himself up in bed and 
stretching out his arms to her. He had felt himself 
forsaken, abandoned by God and man; and here was 
Gideon, and his mother had come to himtoo! She 
drew near to him and stooped down that he might put 
his arms round her neck, while she clasped hers about 
him. He was a penitent sinner at last, and there was 
joy over him in heaven, where Richard was. She laid 
him down on the pillow again, where his father’s dying 
head had lain, and smoothed the bedclothes about 
him, 

**Canst thee forgive me?” he gasped, as he lay 
panting for breath and looking up beseechingly into 
her face. 

**Didn’t I say as I'd forgiven thee?” she asked. ‘‘Ay, 
like Jesus forgives us afore we ask him. Hadn't he 
forgiven us when he died on the cross for us? Eh! if 





I hadna forgiven thee I could niver ha sent»my boy 
Gideon to nurse thee through the small-pox. If thy 
dear father was here he’d tell thee as God is waitin’ to 
forgive us, stretchin’ out his arms all the day long and 
callin’, callin’ to us to come back and get our sins 
pardoned and our hearts made new. Thy father ’ud 
tell thee to think of that verse, ‘Come and Jet us rea- 
son together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’ I’ve heard him 
say that hundreds and hundreds o’ times ; and thee has 
heard him, too, my poor lad.” 

‘“*Tt’s too late,” he murmured; ‘‘I canna make thee 
any amends.” 

“No; we canna make amends,” she answered; 
‘*but him as died for us ’ill do that. He’s made it up 
to me for bein’ in the workhouse. He’s been so near 
to me, andsoprecious. The hymn says, ‘ Jesus weeps 
and loves us still!’ Eh! lad, he loves thee; ay! aad 
I love thee, spite of all. Should I be here, Dick, 
if I hated thee, and cursed thee, and wished thee 
harm ?” 

**No,” he whispered. 

‘‘ And it’s a poor thing to liken me to him,” she 
went on, ‘‘but would Jesus ha’ hung upon the cross 
if he'd hated us sinners, and wished us harm? Would 
he ha’ cried out to_God, as he was a-dyin’, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do!’ None 
on us kno-v what we're a-doin’ when we give way to 
sin. Thou didn’t know as thou’d drive us into the 
workhouse, and fall into this misery thyself. If thou’d 
only been a good man, like thy father, none o’ these 
things ’ud ha’ come to pass.” 

‘*No, no!” he answered, turning painfully on his 
bed, and shutting his swollen eyelids. 

“And now thou be quiet,” she said soothingly ; 
‘“‘and Gideon, as soon as he’s had his breakfast, ’ll 
come and sit beside thee. We'll not quit thee again 
while thou’rt ill, my door Dick.” 

He lay listening to her gentle movements in the room 
below, which had seemed empty and dreary until 
now, and.oh! what an inexpressible comfort to him 
it was. Strange fancies still flitted across his delirious 
brain at times; but they were no longer terrifying. 
Again he saw his father and Gideon sitting in safety 
in a cool yet sunny spot; and their faces shone with 
gladness ; but when he called aloud to him, and said, 
‘‘Father,” instend of asking him for a drop of water 
to cool his parched tongue, he cried, ‘‘ I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” And then he heard the 
voice of One whom he could not even yet see, and it 
seemed to say gladly, ‘‘ This my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and 1s found.” And when- 
ever Dick came to himself after this dream, he found 
the tears were rolling down his face, anda strange 
sense of mingled sorrow and peace filled his soul. 

But the turning point of his disease was not yet 
come. Before the next morning Dick’s life was des- 
paired of, and only a slender thread of hope linked it 
to this world. Abigail watched beside him as she had 
watched by his father and her own father in this old 
home of hers. Very full of perplexing thoughts was 
her troubled mind. Was Dick’s repentance true? 
Would he, if he lived, lead a true and Christian life, 
like his father’s? If that were so, how happily and 
peacefully she could spend the remainder of her days, 
and leave Gideon at last under his brother’s care. But 
if it was only the terror of approaching death and the 
dread.of meeting God as his judge, which had wrought 
this change in him, as soon as he recovered he would 
quickly turn aside again to his evil ways and she must 
go back to the workhouse, to die there, and leave 
Gideon to the chances and changes of a very cold and 
cruel world. 

But if Dick died? Yes; then the old place would 
be Gideon’s; so lawyer Whitmore toldher. All wculd 
be right for him as long as she lived; but what would 
become of him afterward? God only knew. 

‘*Mother!” said Dick’s faint voice, calling to her in 
calm, collected tones, and she stooped over him to 
listen. ‘‘I believe Jesus has forgiven me, and if I live 
Tll make thee amends for all I’ve done. Hast thee 
asked God to let me live ?” 

‘‘Ay! Ihave, Dick, he knows,” she answered; ‘‘if 
Gideon an me have to go back to the workhouse for 
it.” 

‘*Pdnever ha’ doneit but for the law,” he murmured; 
‘but if I live I'll see if the law can be broke somehow. 
I'd rather die than live and be wicked again. Kiss 
me, mother.” 

She knelt down beside him and stretched her arm 
across him, as she had done across his dying father, 
and kissed his poor swollen lips as tenderly as if they 
had been the sweet, fresh mouth of a little child. 
When she moved again his eyelids were closed, and 
his breathing came soft and regular as that of a sleep- 
ing child. 

It was some weeks before Dick Medlicott was well 
enough to venture far from home; but the first visit 





he made was to the village lawyer to get his step- 
mother’s cottages legally settled upon herself, with the 
power to will them as she pleased. He wished for as 
little delay as possible in doing this, for everyone ex- 
cept Jeakins would be rejoiced to see Abigail have 
her own again. Dick had not told her what he was 
about to do, and her heart was somewhat troubled as 
she watched him go down Watling Street towards the 
village, leaning on Gideon’s strong arm. If he was 
going to the ‘‘Barley Mow” all her new-born hopes 
would perish miserably. 

‘*Mother,” he said, after he had returned, tired out 
with the short journey, ‘‘I wish thee’d invite the old 
Society meeting to come back to the old place. If 
they’ll have me I’m going to join in with them, and 
try to be something like father. Anyhow, ask ’em to 
come here next Wednesday.” 

It was a glad day for Abigail when the old neigh- 
bors assembled once more in her pleasant kitchen. 
Richard was not there to lead them; but she did not 
doubt that he knew Dick was there: the prodigal son 
come home at last. When his turn came to speak of 
God’s dealings with him he could not sit still, but 
stood up, leaning his hand on the back of his chair. 

‘*T’'m a wicked sinner,” he said; ‘but Jesus Christ 
has pardoned me; and to show I’m true, and I’m not 
makin’ any pretense, I’ve been to lawyer Whitmore, 
and found out the way of makin’ over the houses to 
mother, as they rightfully belong to. And I beg her 
pardon here, before you all, and I ask her to let me 
try to be a good son to her, and a good brother to poor 
Gideon.” 


His voice trembled, and when he ended a dead 
silence followed. A stronger feeling ran through the 
little assembly than when Abigail had triumphantly 
praised God for giving her her heart’s desire. The re- 
covery of a lost soul to the fold of Christ was a greater 
marvel, and a far greater blessing. Tears stood in the 
eyes of the grave, placid countrymen and women; and 
Abigail’s sobs at last broke the stillness. Then they 
pressed round Dick, shaking hands with him, and 
bidding him welcome among them. 

Her old age was almost happier to Abigail than her 
married life had been. Dick, who had learned his 
father’s trade as a boy, took it up again as his means 
of livelihood, and settled down in her house as if he 
had been indeed her own son. He and Gideon made 
her life easy for her ; Gideon obeying his eldest broth- 
er’s will with simple fidelity. As the years went by, 
proving Dick’s repentance a true one, and himself a 
converted man, all her fears for her boy’s future, after 
she was gone, were altogether removed. The old roof 
would cover them all until, one after one, they were 
to be called up higher, into their Father’s house. 

(The end.) 








A LAYMAN’S THEOLOGY. 
IV.—WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


HE old orthodox view—or rather, that which is 

now set up as the ola view—was that the Bible is 
the direct production of the Divine Spirit, dictating 
the whole details of the various books included in the 
Bible, if not, as many have maintained, the very words. 
But, without going so far as this, the doctrine of the 
mass of orthodox believers to-day is, undoubtedly, 
that the Bible is perfect of its kind, so fully inspired 
of God as to be free from all errors of doctrine, all 
mistakes of fact, to contain nothing which can mislead, 
if rightly understood according to the fair meaning of 
the words, and to omit nothing necessary to make man 
perfect. It is to them infallible in all its parts. Not 
only is everything wrong which is forbidden by it, but 
nothing is wrong which it does not forbid. Judge 
Black lately illustrated this type of orthodoxy by 
stoutly maintaining, even at this day, that slavery was 
not wrong, because (as he conscientiously believes) it 
is not forbidden by the Bible. 

So attached is the ‘‘Hard Church,” as Hutton hap- 
pily calls it, to these views, that its adherents con- 
stantly assert that the Bible is utterly worthless if it 
does not come up to this mark o/ perfection, and that 
if it can be proved to contain any statement which is 
not literally true (as, for example, that Moses said 
something which he did not really say, or that some- 
thing was said by God which was really only uttered 
by Moses), it is a fraud and a forgery, unworthy of 
further respect or attention. 

The ultra-rationalists take up the challenge thus 
thrown down, and assert that the Bible is very defec- 
tive not only as a history but as a code of morals, 
that it permits slavery, polygamy, aggressive and hor. 
ribly cruel_war, enjoins at times hatred and wholesale 
murder even of babes at the breast, commands 
religious persecution even to the murder of a man’s 
own wife and children, and that much of it is so coarse 
that it cannot be treated freely before children, while, 
if it were literally translated from the divinely inspired 


original, in language photographing the original 
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coarseness, much more of it would be simply unread- 
able. 

It would not do much harm if this were only asser- 
tion. The trouble is, that a great part of these asser- 
tions can be proved beyond dispute. And then the 
Hard Church logic makes many sineere souls throw 
away a book which has been proved to have all the 
faults which, as they have been told by the Hard 
Church, ought to lead them to throw it away. 

Enough of other men’s views. What are the facts? 
What might we reasonably expect in a book inspired 
of, God, from the study of a world made by him? Is 
anything else made perfect, flawless, spotless? If we 
have one perfect book, or rather a collection of many 
perfect small books, why have we never had as many 
perfect human souls? It is easier to make a perfect 
soul than to enable an imperfeet soul to write a perfect 
book, unless the Gaussen theory of Divine dictation is 
accepted. And can that theory stand a moment’s 
common-sense examination? What are words? Were 
they forged on a divine anvil and thrown perfect into 
the world, men being endowed with sense enough to 
understand every word just as God does? We all 
know better. Words have been fashioned by men as 
the result of slow growth in life and thought. They 
never express a single idea beyond the common ex- 
perience of that part of mankind which uses them. 
They are never capable of expressing the best and 
highest thoughts of even man himself. How utterly im- 
possible isit, then, that they should express accurately a 
single divine idea! They never did ; and they never can. 

Not only is it imposible for any words to reveal to 
us the exact thought of God, but it is also impossible 
to put into words any important moral truth with ab- 
solute accuracy. I believe that it is impossible to be 
strictly accurate about anything except mathematics. 
Now if God wrote a book with his own hand we 
should all be so overcome with reverence for it that 
we should expect perfect exactness from it; and this 
would entirely mislead us. For, if he said ‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill,” we must obey literally. Yet we all 
know that it is sometimes a duty to kill. When? No 
one can tell you precisely when you may and when 
you may not. God himself cannot, in human words, 
because there are no words which will not need to be 
explained and re-explained. 

Nothing but mischief can come of the belief that God 
dictated the precise words that are in the Bible and 
that they express precisely his ideas. Nor can the 
book be absolutely perfect, because nothing but the 
divine is perfect. But is it, therefore, to be laid aside ? 
Suppose it is in many respects rough, unpolished, not 
in all its books up to the highest standard of morals, 
not always historically correct, what then? Does all 
this provefthat it is not divinely inspired? I think not. 

Would God ever stir up men to write a book which 
was utterly and hopelessly incomprehensible to all 
men living when it was written? If not, we must ex- 
pect inspired books to be within the reach of men of 
their time. But if all Scripture had been written so as 
to come up to even our ideas of morals and science, it 
would have been of no more use to the Jews than if it 
had been written in good nineteenth century English. 
It would not have done them the slightest good, and it 
would have required at least one miracle a week to 
keep the manuscript in existence, because every one 
would have thought it worthless. But our conceit 
blinds us to the fact that our own moral sense is doubt- 
less as much behind the moral sense of the year A. D. 
5000 as that of the early Jews was behind ours. A 
half-way perfect book would be all Greek to us. The 
great difficulty of the Bible has been that it was always 
so far in advance of the times in which the books 
were written that it has come near perishing alto- 
gether ; andit is evident that some parts of it have per- 
ished, while others have been cut up and mangled 
until no human science can re-arrange them. 

Jesus Christ was so far above all his disciples that 
they could not understand the very best things that he 
said. Some have come down to us so mixed with the 
disciples’ own words that it is hard to tell where Christ 
ends and John begins. The very finest and sweetest 
of his reported words were not thought worthy of 
record by any of the evangelists, and have come to us 
only through their accidental quotation by Paul to the 
Ephesian elders. But are we to suppose that even a 
literal report of Christ’s words, without the tone, the 
look, the action, could give us his real meaning ? 

Then, shall we have, some day, anew Bible? Will 
not a highly-elevated race demand an entirely new re- 
ligious literature? Yes; when the race is able to cut 
loose from the past, when men like Gladstone no longer 
read Homer, when Longfellow no longer reads Dante, 
when no poet reads Shakespeare; but not even then, 
until mankind speak an entirely new language, having 
no Greek or Latin or German roots, with every word 
freshly invented to express the new ideas, and those 
only. Oh, what folly is all such talk! A new Bible! 
when not one ina thousand of the whole race even 
wants to live on as high a scale as the old Bible pre- 





scribes! A new Bible! when not one in fourteen hun- 
dred millions has got squarely up to the highest level 
of the old! 

The Bible is to me a tree of life. Its roots are deep 
in the ground, covered with earth and mold. What 
if worms creep around them? What if they are 
nourished by decaying matter? What if the bark is 
rough and often dirty ? What if even the leaves and 
blossoms are thick with dust and mud? Others may 
insist that they will take no fruit except from a tree 
planted in pure sand, trimmed into exact circular 
form, polished like ivory and kept spotlessly clean: I 
want this tree, like other trees, in full healthy growth, 
with dirty roots, with underbrush at its foot, mistletoe 
clinging to its side, and all those ‘‘defects” which 
make ita living thing, from which I can learn to live 
too. Genesis and Exodus are the roots of this 
noble tree : Kings and Psalms are its trunk, covered 
with ragged bark of human weakness and struggle : 
the prophets are its branches: the New Testament 
books areits leaves: Christ is its fruit. 

The Bible was made for man, not man for the Bible. 
It was made for man, not for God. It is given to help 
us just where we are. Its various books were given 
to help men just where they were then. It is not pure 
and perfect; God makes nothing so. Water is not 
pure, wheat and corn have their husks, diamonds are 
found only in the rough. Build a new literature on 
the old Book. Give to its words new meanings, of 
which the writers never dreamed. Have not all words 
acquired new meanings? ‘‘A brave man” once 
meant a mere cut-throat; ‘‘loyalty” meant absolute 
indifference to the rights or sufferings of all men ex- 
cept the chieftain; ‘‘virtue” meant dogged courage 
and hard-heartedness; ‘‘love” meant nothing but 
what a pig could feel. But God stood behind the race, 
and developed in them a new life, growing strictly 
upon the old foundations. God stood behind the 
writers of these old books, and stirred them up to 
write out of their own hearts concerning things which 
lie at the root of human life and happiness. And half 
the good sense which men apply to the study of books 
not half so old nor half so good will enable them, to 
the end of time, to find a fountain of life and comfort 
in the sap of this old tree. 








OPPOSITION! 
By Lyman Apporr. 
F one stands in the street of a great city, Broadway, 
of New York, for example, on one side of the 
sidewalk it will seem as though all the people were 
going up-town; if he stands on the other side it will 
seem as though they were all going down-town. So in 
life there are two streams or currents flowing always 
in opposite directions. 

The optimist looks on one current and says the 
world is growing better; the pessimist looks on the 
other current and says the world is growing worse. In 
fact, humanity is growing both worse and better. 
Good and evil act and react on each other. Virtue 
augurs and intensifies vice; vice stimulates and 
strengthens virtue. As, in a battle, wherever the 
assault is fiercest there the general strengthens his line 
to make the defense strong, so in life’s great battle, 
wherever virtue charges vice reinforces itself. Of 
this general truth we have an illustration in the min- 
istry of Christ; and it is only in the light of this truth 
that the singular contrasts presented by the Gospel 
pictures can be comprehended. Only thus can we un- 
derstand how Jesusalem, which one day hailed Christ 
with acclamation, Hosanna to the son of David! Hos- 
anna in the highest! before the week was over fullowed 
him with execrations;: Crucifyhim! Crucify him! Only 
thus can we understand how in the early days of his 
ministry in Galilee, at the very time when the throng 
so pressed upon him that he had not time to eat his 
meals in quiet, that no synagogue could hold his con- 
gregations, that for necessary repose he was obliged to 
provide himself with a fishing-boat and escape the 
multitude by pushing out into the middle of the lake, 
his enemies were plotting his destruction. 

The Pharisees, with whom hatred of the Herodian 
dynasty was areligion, and the Herodians, with whom 
contempt of the Pharisees was a second nature, took 
counsel together to destroy him. To this aspect of 
his life our lesson calls our thoughts this morning : to 
the opposition which Christ had to meet and to which 
Christians always are more or less liable. This opposi- 
tion, as illustrated in the lesson of to-day, is of two kinds: 
that which comes from foes and that which comes 
from friends. There is illustrated also the way in 
which Christ met both forms of opposition. 

1, The Pharisees could not deny the efficiency of 
Christ’s ministry, the power of his teaching or the re- 
ality of his works of charity. They attributed it 
therefore to diabolical agencies. An interpretation of 
this charge is afforded by a modern blasphemous life 
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of Christ, compiled from Rabbinical authorities, which 
gravely asserts that Jesus wrought his miracles by 
possessing himself secretly of the incommunicable 
name of God left in the Holy of Holies, and that his 
death was caused by Judas Iscariot, who treacherously 
deprived him of the manuscript in which this name 
was written. It must not be forgotten that belief in 
magic and the influence of evil spirits and their po- 
tency in human affairs was common in the first cent- 
ury, and that therefore the suggestion that Jesus 
wrought his cures by the agency of the prince of the 
devils was one which might easily find acceptance 
with the common people. Christ’s answer was a very 
simple one. Causes are to be judged by their effects ; 
a tree is to be known by its fruits. Satan does only 
Satanic work ; whatever makes men holier, happier, 
better, whatever promotes their true welfare, whatever 
gives them light and education, whatever casts the 
evil out of them and develops and inspires goodness, 
truth and holiness in them cannot be the work of one 
who is malignant, and who takes his enjoyment and 
employs his activity in producing sin and sorrow. 
Whether a work is godly or ungodly is to be deter- 
mined always not by a comparison with some precon- 
ceived tests of our own but by its practical results. 

In one aspect of the case it must always seem 
strange that the Messiah, coming to the church which 
had long looked for his coming, and coming to bring 
it nothing but blessing, should have found in that 
church the chief opposition to his work, and from the 
leaders in that church the chief misrepnesentation of 
his work and misconstruction of his motives. Nor are 
we to think that Christ was indifferent to this sort of 
abuse; that it was nothing to him that his work was 
travestied and his motives misrepresented, and he him- 
self treated by the most influential men of his nation 
asits worst enemy. In truth, however, in all religious 
history those who have sought to reform the church 
have found in it the most bitter opposition. Not only the 
enemies of Wiclif and Huss and Luther, but those of Sav- 
onarola and Fenelon were within the Church of Rome. 
Wesley and Whitfield met their bitterest opposition 
from the dignitaries of the Church of England. Fin- 
ney and Lyman Beecher and Edwards were assailed 
and berated and abused not merely as heretics but 
as men full of self-conceit and vanity; their opin- 
ions not only attacked, but their characters vilified 
and their motives misrepresented by their religious 
and theological contemporaries. I might, perhaps, 
but I will not trace the course of church history any 
further. I have traced it far enough to prove that the 
mere fact that a man is opposed or even denounced 
by men eminent in the church proves nothing; it 
is neither an evidence that he is wrong nor that he is 
right. He is equally liable to such abuse whether 
better or worse than his fellows; whether he has 
clearer views of truth or is more under the dominion 
of error; whether he has a profounder spiritual life 
or a shallower one; whether he is going in advance of 
his contemporaries or falling behind them. Whoever 
is willing to take the church as it is, and use its present 
convictions, may expect to stand well in its estimation ; 
but whoever desires to make the church better than it 
is, whoever sees faults in the church life and with 
earnestness strives to correct them, may expect to 
arouse an opposition which will be proportioned to 
his own zeal and effectiveness. 

The one answer to all criticism, rather let me say 
the one test of all work, is—result. If the effect of 
Luther’s preaching is to make men more base, animal, 
sensual, vindictive, it may be denounced as of Satan ; 
if it is to make men purer, truer, better, more heroic, 
however it may conflict with Romish standards it is 
of God, for Satan cannot cast out Satan. Sidney 
Smith may revile the Methodists as ‘‘a nest of conse- 
crated cobblers,” but the revival which sweeps over 
Great Britain, which gathers the colliers from the 
mines to hear the Gospel, which builds a breakwater 
that turns back the deluge of skepticism which flows 
over and well-nigh destroys France, attests its relig- 
ious genuineness by its religious effects. It is easy to 
criticise the theology of Lyman Beecher and Dr. 
Finney, but if their teaching does practically make 
men live more justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with their God, it is godly teaching. When one in’* 
advance of his fellows finds himself misrepresented 
and abused by those on whose co-operation he had 
perhaps counted in his work of reformation, he may 
turn, as Christ turned, to the actual results of his min- 
istry, and if he can truly say, In my sphere and place, 
and through my labors, God is casting out the devil 
of selfishness, pride, intolerance, self-conceit, he may 
also say to himself, and if need be to others, Satan 
cannot cast out Satan. 

It is easier, however, to withstand the open attacks 
of foes than the misunderstandings of friends. The 
persecutions whose record fills the pages of history 
are not the persecutions hardest to be borne. It was 
easier for Luther to face the fire and fury of the Romish 
ecclesiastics than the sorrow and perplexity of his 
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own father. To have one’s foes, those of his own 
household is the severest test of Christian faith; and 
to this test Christ was subjected. His friends thought 
that his religious enthusiasm had driven him mad. 
His mother and his brethren came to lay hold upon 
him and carry him away. They would stop his work 
not because they were enemies, but because they were 
friends ; not because they desired to injure, but be- 
cause they desired to protect him. One can imagine 
what strong courage it gave to Coligny when, to his 
offer to his wife of three weeks to make her decision 
whether he should court the privations, the bereave- 
ment, the ignominy and the possible death which might 
wait upon his attempt to stand for the liberties of the 
Reformed in France, she answered, ‘‘ The three weeks 
are already passed; I summon you in God’s name 
not to defraud us more, or I shall be witness against 
you at his judgment.” We shall never know till we 
stand at God’s judgment bar how many men on the 
one hand have been nerved to Christian fidelity by the 
courage of mother, sister,or wife, nor how many, on the 
other hand, have been unnerved, unmanned, and di- 
verted from the path of Christian heroism by the 
plaints and tears of those who should have given them 
only benediction. 

Christ’s answer to the tempting solicitations of his 
mother and his brethren suggests the human protection 
which we may find from those subtlest and most dan- 
gerous of temptations. The people told him that his 
mother and his brethren were without calling for him; 
he looked about on his disciples and said, ‘* Behold 
my mother and my brethren; for whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother, and my sister, 
and my mother. From the sympathies of kinsfolk he 
turned to the sympathies of spiritual companions; 
from the sympathies of those that would deflect him 
from his work he turned to the sympathies of those 
who, at least iu some sense, appreciated it. It is very 
well to say that in such a time we should look to God 
for our strength. This is true; but the human soul 
cannot well stand alone. To be deprived of all human 
sympathy is the hardest lot that ever falls on man. 
This is the worst form of solitary confinement. The 
longing for human companionship belongs to the high- 
est Christian character. It led Christ himself to take 
his three most intimate friends up with him into the 
Mount of Transfiguration, to earnestly desire to eat 
the passover with the eleven, and to seek the presence 
and the prayers of the three again in the hour of his 
agony. If friends misunderstand, and therefore with- 
stand us in our Christian life, the remedy is not to 
shut ourselves up within ourselves, to cut off human 
sympathics and companionships, to make monks of 
ourselves, to inclose either our bodies in stone cells 
or our souls in invisible ones; it is to find in others 
such measure of congenial sympathy as they can 
afford. Aud in the measure in which this sympathy 
is Christian it will be unecclesiastical and undenomina- 
tional. Not he who believes my creed, not he who 
uses my ritual, not he who belongs to my church, but 
he who does the will of God, whether he be sound or 
mistaken in his doctrine, liturgical or formless in his 
worship, Romanist, Protestant, or no-church-man, is 
my brother, and my sister, and my mother—in Jesus 
Christ; and his invisible sympathies and inaudible 
prayers and unexpressed aspirations shall give me 
hope and courage and companionship in the hours of 
solitude, if such shall come, when foes shall willfully 
misrepresent and friends shall sorrowfully misunder- 
stand me. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL THoucut.—Possible nearness to Christ. 

1st. To hold a conversation about family relations. 

If possible show the children a picture of a family, 
and ask them to point out and name the different 
members. Let first one and then another tell how 
many and who are the persons in the families to 
which they belong. 

2d. To teach who are the father, and mother, sisters 
and brothers of Jesus. 

Show the children a picture in which the infant 
“Christ, Mary and Joseph are represented. If it is not 
convenient to get such a picture, let one be described. 
Teach them that God, not Joseph, was his father, and 
that Mary was his mother; that she was not an angel, 
but just a woman like their own mothers. To arouse 
interest, ask the children if they think Jesus had any 
brothers and sisters. Teach them that Mary had other 
children who had Joseph for their father, but none who 
had God for their father; that she had only the one 
son whom God sent to her from heaven. Ask the 
question, Did Jesus, then, have any brothers and sis- 
sisters? Possibly a few of the children might repeat 
some of the passages in the Bible about God’s Only 
Begotten Son, if they were asked to do it. Tell the 
children that Mary’s other children were often called 
‘* Jesus’s brethren.” Tell of their coming to the house 
where Jesus was preaching to get him to go home 





with them and rest, and get some food. Tell that he 
had been without food all day, that he had been so 
busy preaching to the people and healing their dis- 
eases that he had not taken time to eat. The house 
was so full of people that the mother of Jesus and his 
brethren could not get in to speak to him, so they 
stood outside and sent word to him to come out. Let 
the children express their opinion as to whether he 
went out or not, then tell them that Jesus showed his 
great love for people who needed his help by staying 
where he was and going on with his work. 

Read from the Bible the words which he spoke to 
let the people know how much he loved them: ‘* Who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister and mother.” Ask the question if 
there is anybody present to-day whom Jesus loves asa 
brother, a sister, or mother? Try to teach in its full 
force the meaning of that expression, ‘‘ Christ our elder 
brother.” Teach that all who love the Lord are broth- 
ers and sisters to each other and ought to love one 
another, for Jesus said that we should love one 
another even as much as he has loved us. 

4th. To lead the children to decide to belong to the 
Lord Jesus. 

Write or print on the blackboard in large letters the 
words of the Golden Text: ‘‘ He that is not with me 
is against me.” The children have not yet heard in 
the lesson of any who were against Jesus. Tell them 
now about the scribes and the Pharisees, who said 
ugly things to him and called him bad names even as 
he sat teaching and helping those who had gathered 
in the house. Tell the children that there are two 
such companies to-day, those who are friends of 
Jesus, and those who are his enemies; all people be- 
long to one or the other. 

Divide the blackboard into two parts; write over one 
part /riends, over the other Foes. Ask the children 
where they will have their names written. A still 
more effective way of leading the children to decide to 
be the friend of Christ would be to prepare a card, thus : 

I WILL NEVER LOVE AND SERVE JESUS. 

Read it to them, and ask them how many would 
like to say yes, and sign their names to that. 

Read another card prepared thus: 

THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTIAN BAND. 

Dear Little Friends, can you, from your heart, answer “yes” to the 
following questions: 

Do you love Jesus? 

Are you trusting in Jesus as your own precious Saviour ? 

Will you try, by the help of Jesus, to give ap everything that is 
sinful ? 

Will you try to be more like Jesus every day ? 

(Copies of the above may be had for 25 cents per hundred and 
postage at the Teachers’ Keading Room, 304 Fourth avenue, New 
York.) 
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IN BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN. 
PLAYTHINGS. 
By Mary Mayne. 


HILDHOOD should be a sunny time. To make 

each child in the family happy is no trivial mat- 
ter, but one of the important duties of every parent. 
The mother’s care is not ended when baby is fed and 
clothed ; she should be positively happy. 

Unfortunately there are, even in this age, some pa- 
rents who suffer the ‘‘ necessary” things of life to 
hang like a cloud over the children of the family— 
who provide liberally the ‘‘useful,” but have ‘no 
money to waste” on toys. They forget that they 
have no right to keep the sunlight out of the child- 
hood that comes but once. If money is really lacking 
a little ingenuity will contrive trifles which please 
even better than costly toys; but, when possible, a ju- 
dicious expenditure of small sums is not a ‘useless 
waste.” What boy of five years ever experienced half 
the delight from the much needed new shoes as from 
the coveted toy engine that ‘‘ goes of itself”? And 
we should not want to see him rejoicing over the 
needful articles as he instinctively does over the play- 
thing ; it would be unchildlike—he would be old be- 
fore his time. 

But neglecting to minister to the child’s natural de- 
sire for amusement was perhaps more the mistake of a 
quarter of a century ago than at the present time. 

Nowadays many a nursery is flooded with toys of 
every description. From infancy the children have 
been accustomed to see the floor strewn with a hetero- 
geneous mass of playthings—chiefly broken ones. 
Headless and armless dolls, tea-cups without saucers, 
whips minus the lash, torn books, mutilated pictures, 
stray occupants of Noah’s Ark and wrecked railroad 
trains are jumbled together in marvelous confusion. 
Children thus surfeited really care little for toys ina 
healthful way, yet they are always wanting new ones. 
Nothing pleases them long, because they have never 
been trained to get the utmost of pleasure from any 
one thing. They live in a state of restless excitement 
perilous to good health and a genial disposition. 





The happy medium is plain: enough, and not too 
much. Yet let no father measure what he gives to his 
boy by that which he—looking back to his own boy- 
hood—remembers was his position. In whatever your 
childish life was shadowed try to make your child’s 
brighter, so that he may never look back to it with 
sadness. Ah, yes; so that you may not, by-and-by, 
sorrowfully remember how you might have made more 
sunny the pathway for the bewildered little feet. 

The little ones will have something to do. Employ 
them, or they will employ themselves in their own 
way. Give them something to occupy themselves 
with or they will help themselves to what they should 
not have, and then be reproyed, or punished, when, 
in fact, they are not atallto blame. Somethingtodo. In 
time, and to a proper extent, something useful ; work ; 
but an earlier lesson is how ‘‘ to amuse themselves,” 
and they should not be expected to do this without 
implements. Baby will not, cannot, if he is a healthy 
child, sit with folded hands ; he does not want to rest. 
Nobody gives hima rattle, and having little notion 
of right and wrong, and being at his small wits’ ends 
to know what to do, he tears to pieces a book left by 
accident within his reach. ‘‘ Very naughty,” is the 
least reproof given—how often a more severe one 
—though his grieved look appeals for sympathy. 
His busy little hands and brain must have something 
to occupy them, or perforce they invent mischief. 

The simplest things are the best; a very trifle fills 
the little one’s wondering mind with newideas. And 
as he grows older, such playthings—and these are 
most often the simplest ones—as will exercise his in- 
genuity, care or patience, to a moderate, not a trying 
degree, are the ones he will enjoy the longest. 

Sometimes let the child select his own toy. Will he 
make a wise choice? Probably not at first; he cer- 
tainly never will, unless he is allowed to experiment. 
Give him suggestion, advice, help, about the matter, 
but let him decide at least often enough to learn some 
very important things which many people never learn 
all their lives. If he has his own little allowance of 
pocket-money, let him save it up to buy the toy he has 
so long desired. Advise him; but be the expenditure 
ever so foolish, if it is allowed at all, don’t find fault 
about it afterwards. Children are quicker and brighter 
than many realize, and the lesson learned by experi- 
ence is usually remembered. There is no question, 
however, that the home-made playthings, in whose 
construction the father, mother, or grown-up brother 
or sister takes a helpful interest, are by far the most 
useful and best liked. 

Train the children to take care of their playthings. 
Let them have a place to keep them, and do not allow 
the wanton destruction of anything. Of course they 
will break their toys, and spoil their beauty carelessly. 
Have not the little folks to learn how to use things 
properly? Teach them, not merely by explanations 
and rules, but more practically, by helping them to 
mend whatever can be mended. They will be twice as 
careful of a toy which they have helped you neatly re- 
pair as they were of it when new. An hour or two 
once a week spent in mending toys—even if intrin- 
sically they are not worth a penny—isan excellent lesson. 

It is surprising how easily children may be trained 
to be generous in the use of their playthings. Of 
course, it should not be expected thatthey will, on the 
first suggestion, accept the idea of parting with any of 
their treasures; they will only hug them closer than 
ever. Nor are they to be blamed for this; acquisitive- 
ness is early developed, but generosity is usually a 
grace of slow growth. Encourage them occasionally 
to give something they really value to a less favored 
child—to one sick, or poor. Awaken their sympa- 
thies, and in time a response will come. But do not 
hurry them. Wait for the genuine feeling, and avoid 
forcing them to give against their inclinations. Here 
is room fora great deal of patient training. A little 
careful bending every day rarely fails to make the final 
growth in the desired direction. ‘‘ Here a little and 
there a little ” is the motto; and aright example *‘ con- 
tinually,” or precepts go for nothing. 

Thus the playthings are made household educators, 
developing in the little ones happiness, ingenuity, pa- 
tience, order, generosity, love. 








A CHRISTMAS IN THE EAST. 
By T. G. E. 


YING here in my little hospital-room, unable to 

sleep, the thought came to me that perhaps some 

of our American friends would like to know how we 

spend the Christmas-tide here in the sunny East. I 

never knew any Americans, for Iam an Englishwoman, 

till I came East. Strange to come so far East to make 
acquaintance with our Western friends! 

I was surprised to find how great a proportion of 
the mission work is in the hands of Americans; and 
most yigorous, telling work they make of it. Now I 
understand the force of that expression, “‘ go-ahead,” 
which is often applied to Americans. ‘‘ Reports” can 
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convey to you but a faint idea of the results of the work 
done by the noble men and women engaged in mis- 
sionary work here. 

The Hospital of the Knights of St. John (founded by 
that Order in 1866) is situated a short distance from 
the town of Beyroot, Syria. At the entrance are large 
iron gates with the white, eight-pointed cross intro- 
duced into the design. In contemplation ef the 
deep symbolical meaning attached to the St. John’s 
Cross, the thoughts are carried back, far back, 
even to the lonely desert, dwelling ‘‘on the lore the 
Baptist taught with soul unswerving and fearless 
tongue”; or they linger midst the glories and suffering 
of the crusading times, and on the peaceful days en- 
joyed 

* In the golden prime 
Of good Haroun-al-Raschid 


or ponder over the pitiless persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, and the undaunted, increasing vigor of the brave 
Knights of St. John, their dispersion, the scenes in 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Malta; their splendid buildings— 
churches, hospitals, noble ruins of them remaining to 
this day. But enough; abler hands than mine have 
long ago chronicled the worthy details. 

Had I strength and skill enough I would rather dwell 
on the far-spreading work of the doctors and ‘‘ sisters” 
connected with the present Beyroot Hospital. None 
can know the full extent of their most trying, hard 
and self-forgetting labors. On entering the grounds 
one sees natural terraces, one upon the other, formed 
of huge rocks. A flight of regular stone steps leads 
up to the highest terrace, which is bordered with 
flower-beds. And whataview! Just below are the 
one-story, white, flat-roofed houses standing in gardens 
of orange trees, olive and palm trees, with sturdy 
cactus hedges. And beyond is the calm, blue sea, with 
many fishing and sponge-collecting boats dotting its 
surface, looking often like ‘‘ painted boats upon a 
painted sea.” 

But this same calm sea has its stormy, dark moods. 
I have seen it chafe and dash against the rocks, and, 
heaving up mighty waves, send them roaring and 
foaming on the shore as if to give some indication of 
its hidden power. To the right is the ‘‘sainted 
Lebanon,” with its wonderful contrast of ‘‘ wintry 
snowy summits,” lower down the plants of glowing 
summer, and at its base the green luxuriance of 
spring. 

Across the terrace a few more steps and you stand at 
the entrance door of the hospital, a fine, large build- 
ing. On the roof waves the blood-red banner pro- 
claiming, not as in olden times, war, but ‘‘ peace and 
good will toward men.” The reception-room is a 
spacious, lofty room with a dark massive beamed 
ceiling and a marble floor, in the center of which is a 
large Maltese cross, white on black; the same design, 
but white on red, over the entrance. In this rooma 
party were assembled to enjoy the Christmas tree, 
which was provided for all the inmates who could 
manage to leave their rooms. I was thankful that I 
was able to be of that number: it was a sight I would 
not willingly bave missed. Over the door were texts 
in large red letters. ‘The capital letters were made 
of gold, with real fern leaves from Lebanon; the effect 
was very fine. The tree, a present from the Pasha, 
was brought from the pine forest on the Damascus 
road. It was the best arranged one I had ever seen. 
It had the customary amount of glittering pendents 
and bright lights, but some really useful, homely gifts 
were its best ornaments. 

At the foot of the tree was the model of a three- 
storied tower. It was made of sugar and almonds by 
one of the patients, a native of Damascus. The natural 
aptitude for ingenious and delicate handiwork of the 
Syrians is great. If with these materials he can pro- 
duce such a work of art as this most undoubtedly is, 
what might he not accomplish with the help of schools 
of design? 

One of the Arab servants had made out of oranges 
some pretty contrivances for holding tapers, also some 
ingeniously formed baskets woven of palm leaves from 
the palm branches which had been put up on the 


occasion of the Crown Prince of Prussia’s visit to the. 


hospital, and which he had carefully preserved. 
Many of the presents were arranged on a table. 
Articles of dress, handkerchiefs, etc., were given to 
the men and women, with tobacco and matches to 
such of the men as desired them, toys for the children, 
and a plate containing an orange, bonbons and cake to 
each patient. The presents were donated by friends 
and former patients of the hospital. A very useful 
and highly prized present was a sewing machine, the 
gift of a Liverpool merchant. Pieces of cotton cloth 
and many other gifts which could only have been made 
by friends familiar with our needs. About eight 
o’clock all was ready. Among the visitors were Ger- 
mans, Scotch, Americans, English, Austrians and 
Arabs. As the patients filed in, the men in their blue 
and white hospital costumes and white pointed caps, 
the women some in garments of the same striped 





material, others in costumes beyond my powers of milk (if sweet, mix two teaspoonfuls cream tartar in the dry 


description, the little bright-eyed Arab children in | 


meal and flour), 1 teaspoonful saleratus, 1 of salt. Steam 


their coats of many colors, it looked like a scene in a | fur hours, remove the cover and bake half hour.” 


play. The harmonium was played in the next room, 

sweet Christmas hymns were sung in various lan- | 
guages, and short addresses giving an explanation of the 
holy Christmas story completed this part of the ex- 
ercise. On this occasion one felt that the tree with 
its presents and lights was no unmeaning toy, but a 
clear symbol. One man, a Druse, brought back his 
present, saying, ‘‘ They are all very good and _ beauti- 
ful, but I dare not take them; they are from the 
Messias.” After the greetings of the season, and a 
few minutes spent in social conversation, we separated, 
each mind filled with pleasant memories of a day made 
happy by thoughtful friends. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
{The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


JENNIE L. O. anD SEVERAL Orners.—Address the | 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association at 1328 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It aims, first, to give healthful, instruc 
tive and remunerative employment in their own homes to 
many unemployed wemen in various parts of the United 
States ; second, to stimulate an industry whose value to the 
country is indicated by the following figures : 

In the year ending June 30, 1880, $11,688,822 was paid out 
of the country for raw silk; #1,206,806 for cocoons and 
waste silk used in making sewing silk ; $30,596,509 for man- | 
ufactured silks. 


Add to this the fact that $1,200,000 worth of silk-worm | 


eggs recently passed through this country on their way to | 
France from China, and the demand is established. 

It is asserted that all the above outlay may be retained in 
this country, and that an income from foreign countries may 
be added. 

On application the report and circulars of the association 
will be sent to any address. The payment of one dollar will 
secure a book of instruction on the care and culture of silk- 
worms, and five dollars secures a scholarship in the school 
for that purpose organized at Philadelphia under the care 
of competent teachers. 


The association also undertakes to assist small silk grow- | 


ers to dispose of their wares. Cocoons are worth from $1.50 


to $2.50 per pound, and eggs from $4 to $5 an ounce. The | 


leaves of the Morus Japonica, the Japanese siulberry, or 
the Morus Alba, or White Mulberry, are best for feeding silk- 
worms. Trees may be planted from October to May, and 
cuttings taken in the Fall will root easily if planted in the 
pring. 


In your issue of January 12th inquiry is made for a remedy for | . . — . 
r 7 aa - | cruei to do it—and the skin is good for whip lashes. 


impure breath. A foul breath without doubt procedes from fetid 
matter in the system, and to correct and purify the system there is 
probably nothing more safe and simple than charcoal, which is a 
powerful disinfectant. Fresh charcoal is the best, and that made 
from brown bread is to be preferred. Put the bread into an iron 
kettle, which should be covered, and char it over a moderate fire; 
when thoroughly charred, it should be well pulverized and put into a 





follows: 
senna. Mix with molasses, Take enough once a day to produce a 
moderate movement of the bowels. Continue it every day until the 
peculiar odor is gone; it will ordinarily take at least a week, and will, 
if persistently followed, entirely free the system of foul matter and 
make it less susceptible to disease of any kind. The amount of 
senna may be varied to suit the patient. The treatment is so simple 
that none need fear it. F, RC. 
We do not advise the constant use of any such medicine 
without the sanction of a physician. 
might be harmless; in one fatal. 


In ninety-nine cases it 


A communication in the department of Hints, in a late 
number of your paper, reminds me that the great Unabridged 
divides the word epizootic into five syllables, but the people 
in this part of the world pronounce it ep-i-zoo-tic. 

Having been in my younger days aschool teacher, and 
more recently a member of the School Board, I have noticed 
a defect, as I think, in the reading books issued in schools in 
not having all words in the Readers divided into syllables and 
accents properly marked, and if necessary the pronuneiation 
phonetieally written. 
learned would not be forgotten in after life. Another hint: 


The spelling books abound, and, if you will allow a street | 


phrase, ‘‘slop over” with words we never use around the 
fireside, nor in buying er selling; we never hear them from 
the pulpit or bar, and never see them in newspapers or 
magazines. Expunge them. ‘‘ Why not?” 

ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. 


I notice the generous offer that gives your most ignorant re- 
mote or poor reader the advantage of books of reference and 
skilled assistance. I want to know whether it is the best economy 
to burs wood or coal in a place where hard wood is worth $3.00 per 
cord, bituminous coal $3.75 per ton? If you could give the relative 
heating power of a cord of wood and a ton of coal, together with the 
average durability of stoves using each kind of fuel, it would enable 
me to solve the problem. L. K. Y. 

Beprorp, O. 

One cord of hard wood and one cord of soft wood broken 
together abcut equal in heating power one ton of the best 
bituminous coal. Hence it is cheaper (other things, such as 
perfection of apparatus for burning, being equal) to use 
bituminous coal at $3.75 per ton than wood at $3 per cord. 


This rule was given me some years ago, and has since 
superseded my old one in my weekly supply of the article. 
Mrs. J. R. T. 


Our Young Folks. 
THE WOODCHUCK HUNT. 
By Eminy Huntineton MILier. 
V HEN we wrote about the Junior Ranglers we 
didn’t put in about the Woodchuck Hunt. 


I don’t think a club that is for fun ought to try to be 
useful, because useful things aren’t funny. 








Being use- 
ful, and doing your duty, ’most always means some- 
hing you’d rather not do. I don’t know how it came 
to be fixed so, whether it is in things or in people, but 
it is so till you grow up. One of the signs when 


| you’ve grown up is to like to do useful things—any- 


how, I suppose they like it, because they keep on 
doing it when there’s nobody to make ’em; or perhaps 


| they just get in a habit of it, and forget to stop. 


Chris Frazer thought the Junior Ranglers ought todo 
something useful, and that was why we went hunting 
woodchucks. It is useful to kill woodchucks. They 
make a great deal of mischief by eating red clover 
fields, and by keeping bad weather in the spring. Our 
Boarder never heard about that part, but I suppose 
they don’t have many woodchucks in the city. 
There’s lots of ’em up this way, and I knew about the 
wefther more’n six yearsago. You see, the wood- 
chucks sleep all winter rolled up in their holes like 
little bears, but on the last day of February they wake 
up, and come out of their holes and sit up on their 
Lots of years it is nice 
and warm and sunshiny by that time, and the snow 
melting away, but what does that old mean woudchuck 
do, just as sure as he sees his shadow, but pitch back 


hind legs and look around. 


again into his hole and go to sleep again for six weeks, 
and it comes on cold again the very next day. That’s 
why they say 
“If the sun shines on woodchuck day 
The frost and the cold will last till May.” 

G. F. says that where he lives they teli the weather 
by a man instead of a woodchuck, but he thinks ke 
finds it out pretty much the same way. I'd rather 
have a woodchuck, because you can kill the wood- 
chuck if you can catch him—though Susan says it is 


We knew where there was a woodchuck hole over 
in Mr. Frazer’s clover lot, but you always have to find 
the other end or you can’t do anything, and this was 
the smartest kind of a fellow. We hunted and hunted, 


| and could not find it until one day Jerry was cutting 
bottle tightly corked. I have used it with most excellent results as | 


To four teaspoonfuls of powdered cova! put one of powdered | 


weeds in the corners of the lot, and pulling out the 
white daisies, and he found the other end right in the 
stone wall. It was the neatest kind of a contrivance, 
because he could slip through into the next lot without 
showing a hair, and there were a dozen stone piles to 
hide in. Jerry right 
away, but he had to finish his job, and the hired man 
had taken the dog along to mill, and besides we'd 
agreed that the Club should bunt that woodchuck, so 
we had to wait till it rained. Rainy days are pretty 


wanted to go for him 


useful to a boy; I s’pose he’d have to keep on working 


Correct pronunciation thus early | 


all the time if it wasn’t for rain and Fourth of July. 

It didn’t rain for a week after we found the other 
end of the hole, and then it went on not raining for 
two weeks more. When we went to meeting on Sun- 
day my father said, ‘‘See there, Johnny,” and pointed 
lis whip at that woodchuck sitting up in the clover- 
field and looking atus. Jerry Frazer sits in the next 
pew, and he whispered to me while we were finding 
the hymns : 

‘*T seen the woodchuck.” 

I tell you it ’most made a fellow wish he was a 


| heathen just for one day, and he didn’t know any 


better than to hunt woodchucks on Sunday. There was 
a ring around the moon that night, and the sun draw- 


| ing water, and, sure enough, the next morning itsetin for 


a regular soaker. I ran up garret to look out, and there 
was the red flag flying from the pole on Mr. Purvis’s 


| barn for the Club to come together after breakfast. I 


was just making a dive for the door when my mother 
said, ‘*‘I’ve got a nice rainy-day job for you, Johnny: 
to sort over those carpet-rags in the garret; put all the 
bright ones in one pile, and the black ones in another, 
and the woolen ones by themselves.” 

She spoke real cheerful, as if she was making me a 


| present, and kept on molding the bread as hard as 


The coal, by reason of the sulphur it, in most cases, con- | 


tains, will corrode the stove more than wood. 


Some one may like my rule for ‘‘ Boston brown bread,”’ as 
it makes a smaller loaf and is not necessarily made with 
sour milk. ‘It is ample for my own family of six or eight 
for two meals, sometimes more: ‘‘ Three cups yellow corn 
meal, 1 cup rye meal, 1 cup white flour, 1 of molasses, 3 cups 


|} near got choked with so many feelings 


she could. It’s a bad thing about being a woman, 
that you have to work just the same rainy days as 
other days, but I didn’t think about that, and F pretty 
queezed up 
together in my throat. I guess Susan knows how itis 
herself, to have to wash dishes or mend stockings 
when you want to read a stery or work on your new 
motto ; anyhow she said she’d sort over the carpet- 
rags, and mother looked at me a minute and said, 
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**Run along.” I gave one good yell, just to clear the 
lump out of my throat, and ran, forI knew if I waited 
half a minute grandma would tell me take an umbrella, 
and not wet my feet. 

All the boys were at Charley’s, and we put on our 
belts and took our weapons. We had a spade, and a 
hoe, and two pails, and Jerry’s dog Skip, and I had a 
big hickory stick to knock the woodchuck over with. 

We agreed to tan the skin and make it into whip- 
lashes for the benefit of the Club. You can get twenty 
cents fora good lash with asnapper. We filled the 
pails with water and carried them along to pour in the 
hole to drown the woodchuck out. Sometimes it 
takes a good deal of water, because a woodchuck’s hole 
is highest in the middle. First it goes down and then 
it goes up, and then down again toward the other end. 
We knew he was in by the way Skip barked and 
pawed and wriggled himself into the hole, until Jerry 
had to pull him back by the tail. We took away some 
stones from the wall, and Chris Frazer and I stood 
guard with our sticks all ready to club him when he 
came out. First the boys dug down a piece with the 
hoe; Chris and I could not see them, for we were be- 
hind the wall, but we could hear them talk, and Skip 
barking as if he was going crazy. 

‘*Look out sharp,” called Charley. “ We’re getting 
down to the old gentleman’s bed-room; he’ll be skip- 
ping for the back stairs, presently.” 

“*Aye, aye, sir,” said Chris; and then he said in his 
droll way, ‘‘I wonder if woodchucks understand Eng- 
glish? Why shouldn’t they as well as dogs? Just 
imagine him in there listening to us with his heart 
beating in a fright, and wondering whether it would 
be worse to stay there and drown, or rush out and be 
knocked onthe head. That’s the way folks had to 
choose in Indian times, when the Indians surrounded 
the house and set it on fire.” Somehow I began to 
feel just like a savage myself, and it didn’t seem so 
much fun to drown out a woodchuck after all. The 
boys were talking all together, and Jerry holding Skip 
back, when all at once we saw a sleek little head and 
two big eyes coming toward our end of the hole. Chris 
looked at me, and I looked at Chris, and something 
darted between us and was off in a flash. 

‘*Hi! he’s gone,” said Chris, and I know he was as 
glad as I was; but the boys were mad enough to 
thrash us till, Chris said, 

“Tell ye what, fellows, that woodchuck ’ll get more 
good out of his skin than anybody else can. ’Tisn’t 
worth more’n ten cents to the Club, considering the 
risks of manufacture, and I move we adjourn to the 
sugar-house and pop corn.” 

‘*Come on,” said Charley; and we went. 

When we started the fire Chris went for the corn, 
and G. F. came back with him. He’s ’most as good as 
& boy, and better, because he knows things that a boy 
hasn’t found out about; and he’s one of the people that 
just grow up outside, and keep the same inside all the 
time. 

We told him about the woodchuck, and Chris and I 
owned up to letting it go, but Wesley Barnes said he 
meant to get it yet. G. F. asked him to sell him the 
skin for twenty-five cents, and said he would pay for it 
then. 

After he paid the money he said he wanted the skin 
left on the woodchuck till he called for it. He said he 
s’posed we boys had trampled down more clover that 
morning than a woodchuck would spoil in all summer, 
and besides, he didn’t know but the woodchuck had as 
good a right to his living as we had. He said that, in 
law, people that were idiots or insane were sometimes 
called the wards of the State, and the government 
spent a great deal of money to take care of them. If 
they tried to do mischief, or were dangerous, it was 
right to shut them up; but no one had a right to treat 
them with cruelty. And he said he thought when 
Adam was made God gave him all other living creat- 
ures for his wards, and he had no right to destroy them 
unless it was necessary, or deprive them of their pleas- 
ure, or in any way treat them cruelly. Charley Purvis 
asked him didn’t he ever go fishing or hunting, and he 
said he had to eat fish on account of his brains. 
Chris asked him was it true that fish would make 
brains, and he said it depended on who ate them. 
Jerry says it can’t be very cruel for G. F. to go hunt- 
ing, because he never hits anything, only loses his 
spectacles. The corn didn’t pop very well, because it 
got wet, but we told stories and had a first rate time. 

G. F. told about a dog that he saw the last time he 
went to the city. He was walking along the street 
when he saw a large dog come out of a house with a 
basket in his mouth. There was a market near by, and 
he supposed the dog had been sent there. At first he 
started off briskly, but presently he caught sight of 
some other dogs that were frolicking in a park a little 
way up the street. He stood watching them for a 
minute, and then gave a frisk, as if he wanted to join 
in the fun. It was very droll to see him debating the 
matter. He would turn his back on them and trot off 
3 few steps, then stop, look back, and move slowly to- 
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ward them. At last he seemed to make up his mind 
to run away, and he looked around for a place to put 
his basket. There was a vacant lot across the street 
with a great deal of rubbish on it, and the dog went 
over there and put his basket carefully down behind a 
pile of stones. Then he started for the other dogs, but 
before he reached them he stopped, stood a moment, 
and then turned slowly around and walked back to his 
basket, picked it up, and trotted away upon his errand, 
exactly as a boy might who had a hard fight with a 
temptation, but had finally conquered. GQ. F. said you 
could follow the whole train of reasoning in the dog’s 
mind just as clearly as if he had told what he was 
thinking about, and he should like to know if it wasn’t 
his conscience that wouldn’t let him go and play when 
he had been trusted with an errand. 

Maybe it was; but anyhow I don’t believe a wood- 
chuck has a conscience, for that fellow that got away 
ate up all the lettuce in Chris Frazer’s garden, as un- 
grateful as anything; so I don’t care much if they do 
kill him, only I don’t want to be at the end where he 
comes out. 


PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
By Samver A. Crapin, Jr. 


IKE William of Orange in the Netherlands, and 

George Washington in America, Judas Macca- 
beus holds the most conspicuous place in a remark- 
able period of Jewish history. Under his leadership 
the Jews fought successfully to free themselves from 
subjection to a people whose customs and religion, 
very different from their own, had commenced to dis- 
place the sacred law and traditions which had come 
down to them, through a long line of ancestors, from 
Moses’s time. 

The events which made Judas famous took place 
within the short period of eight years, and the great 
end which he sought was not attained during his life- 
time, yet such was his great valor and patriotism that 
he has ever been regarded as a national deliverer, and 
his deeds have been immortalized. 

Less than two hundred years before Christ, while 
Judas and his four brothers were yet youths living in 
Jerusalem with their aged father Mattathias, who was 
of priestly descent, the land of Judea, which with the 
whole of Palestine had been for many generations 
under Grecian rule, was gradually approaching the 
time when the Jews, exasperated by the manners 
and ceremonies which the Greeks forced upon them, 
should rise in a revolt that must cost them much 
misery and bloodshed. The Grecian power that con- 
trolled Palestine was then centered at the great and 
beautiful city of Antioch in Syria, and was vested in 
the person of a powerful but eccentric monarch, An- 
tiochus IV. who was known also by the two names, 
Epiphanes, ‘‘the Brilliant,” and Epimanes, ‘‘ the Mad- 
man.” He inflicted upon the unhappy Jews all man- 
ner of indignities and persecution. He was ambitious 
for power; therefore he seized upon Jerusalem, 
slaughtering the frightened populace that fled Lefore 
him. He was zealous for the Greek religion, which 
worshiped many gods, and he hated the Jewish re- 
ligion, which worshiped but the one true God; there- 
fore he entered the temple in Jerusalem, carried away 
the sacred emblems and utensils, and defiled the holy 
building. He was avaricious ; and therefore he seized 
upon all the riches within his grasp : the golden altar 
of incense ; the golden candlestick which contained 
the perpetual light; the large masses of treasure that 
were stored up in the temple and the golden crowns 
and shields that adorned it. You remember how 
sacred the temple utensils were to the Jews, and yet 
this tyrant seized them and bore them away. Soon 
after the unhappy people were assailed by one of the 
king’s officers, a tax-gatherer named Apollonius, who 
took the cowardly advantage of attacking them on 
the Sabbath day, which they observed very strictly, 
and which they would not desecrate by defending 
themselves. On this occasion many were seized and 
hurried away to the slave markets; and afterwards 
they suffered even greater losses than these by their 
strict obedience to the Sabbath law which forbade 
them to do work of any sort. 

In this manner the Jews were tormented by their 
cruel oppressors ; but, hard and merciless as this treat- 
ment had been, there was even worse persecution to 
come. The favorite and unwavering plan of King 
Antiochus was to have a rigid and uniform system of 
life and law throughout iis entire kingdom, and so the 
Apollonius of whom we have heard was made Gov- 
ernor of Palestine and ordered to put down, by force 
if necessary, all Jewish customs, and to supplant 
them with the Grecian manners and religion. Matta- 
thias, the old priest, and his five sons, now grown to 
manhood, were stifl in Jerusalem, and their hearts 
were stirred with sorrow for their country’s wrongs 
and with anger toward their persecutors. The new 
Governor mercilessly 











@xecuted his orders, which 


fell with terrible effect upon the Jewish nation. 
Circumcision was forbidden, the Sabbath was dese- 
crated, the copies of the law collected and burnt, the 
Jews forced to eat swine’s flesh, and the Temple dese- 
crated by foreign worship, and ordered to be re-conse- 
crated to Jupiter Olympus. To a nation like the Jews, 
who regarded with sacred love and reverence their an- 
cient law, religion and national life, there was nothing 
that could be more cruel than such commands as these, 
nor was there anything that would arouse in them 
more stubborn and more enduring courage. They re- 
sisted and were persecuted. ‘‘ Women who had dared 
to circumcise their children were tortured, and paraded 
with their murdered infants hanging round their necks. 
Aged elders were put to a cruel and lingering death, 
refusing to eat the flesh of the unclean beast. Incense 
was burnt at pagan altars in the streets of Jerusalem. 
On the 25th day of December in this memorable year 
(B. ©. 168), ‘the abomination of desolation’ was set 
up: an idol altar standing upon the great rude stone 
altar in the temple Court. Ten days iater sacrifices of 
swine were offered on it, and the fane reared for Je- 
hovah was declared consecrated to Jupiter Olympus. 
The Jewish ritual was abolished and Greek rites substi- 
tuted for it.” 

You can scarcely imagine how terrible this profana- 
tion of their holy city, Jerusalem, was to the Jews, al- 
though there were not a few unfaithful ones who ac- 
ceeded to the king’s commands, and for their treachery 
were regarded with abhorrence by the patriotic and 
devout Jews who would suffer death rather than give 
up their faith. Mattathias, after the desolation of 
Jerusalem, had retired with his sons to the little town 
of Modin, about twenty miles from the city. Even 
here an altar had been erected for Greek sacrifices, but 
Mattathias stoutly refused to join in them; and he be- 
came so enraged with a treacherous Jew and the king’s 
officer who were sacrificing that, in a sudden outburst 
of indignation, he rose and slew them both. This was 
the signal for a revolt. Mattathias and his family with- 
drew to the mountains, fortified themselves in the 
rocky caverns, and lived no better than children of 
the desert. They were joined by other bands of patri- 
otic Jews, and their numbers rapidly increased. Here 
it was that they were attacked by the enemy on a Sab- 
bath day, as when Apollonius fell upon the Jews in 
Jerusalem, and because of their rigid adherence to the 
law 1,000 of them were slain. After this they thought 
it right to change this law, and they made one by which 
they could defend themselves when attacked on the 
Sabbath. With their number constantly increasing, 
they were enabled to begin a defensive warfare, and 
strove with what power they could to maintain the 
ceremonies and forms of the national religion. In the 
first year of this revolt Mattathias yielded to his old 
age and feebleness, and died ; not, however, before he 
called the people together and named his son Judas 
Maccabeus, ‘‘the Hammerer,” as their military 
leader. 

‘*Let him be your captain, and fight the battle of 
the people,” said Mattathias; and so, upon his death, 
Judas assumed control. We are toid that he was of 
great beauty; of stately appearance like an ancient 
giant; that he was strong, cheerful and brave, so that 
he was called ‘‘the Happy Warrior ;” and that he was 
revered most for his noble chivalry, for ‘‘he received 
such as were ready to perish.” Judas at once showed 
that his father’s trust in him was not misplaced, for in 
the first two years he gained renown by winning three 
important and decisive victories over the enemy. In 
the first encounter near Samaria he slew Apollonius, 
the cruel governor, and as a trophy took his sword, 
which he carried ever afterwards in battle. 

The second struggle was at Beth-horon, where hun- 
dreds of years before Joshua had conquered the 
Canaanites, and Judas here gained a victory no less 
glorious than that. The third was the battle of Em- 
maus, where Judas made a bold night attack on the 
camp of the enemy. After fasting and prayer the 
army advanced and, inspired by the heroic courage 
and zeal of Judas, they rushed with a blast of trum- 
pets upon the Syrians, who, taken wholly by surprise, 
fled, after ineffectual resistence, into the surrounding 
plains and mountains. Three thousand were killed. 
A great quantity of rich spoil fell into the hands of 
the Jews, and a large share of it was given to the poor 
and the unfortunate, while the conquerers divided the 
rest. They were now near the holy city, Jerusalem, 
whose deserted courts and silent streets they could 
see from the lofty mountain on which they were en- 
camped. This mournful scene inspired them with 
greater courage and strengthened their determination 
to restore to the sacred city its former prosperity and 
glory. 

The time was not far distant when the work of res- 
toration was to be granted to them, for, a year later, 
while a large army of 60,000, under the king’s officer, 
Lysias, were encamped at Beth-Sura, near Jerusalem, 
Judas with only 10,000 men attacked them, killed 
5,000 of them and compelled the rest to withdraw. 
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Thus the way was open to Jerusalem, and thither they 
marched. The desolation seen from afar was naught 
to the sight that greeted their eyes as they entered the 
city. ‘The corridors of the priests’ chambers which 
encircled the temple were torn ‘down, the gates were 
in ashes, the altar was disfigured and the whole plat- 
form was overgrown as if with a mountain jungle or 
forest glade. It was a heart-rending’spectacle.” Imme- 
diately they began to cleanse the polluted place. 
Everything, even tothe altaritself, that had been touched 
with the blood of unclean animals, was removed and 
replaced with new and pure material. All the em- 
blems and utensils for the interior of the temple were 
newly furnished, the, incense altar, the candlesticks, 
the table for the consecrated bread, and the curtains. 
At length all was ready, and on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, three years toa day since the profanation took 
plece, the smoke once more went up from the altar, 
songs of thanksgiving were again heard, and the 
temple was once more dedicated to Jehovah. If the 
restoration of Jerusalem and the temple had been the 
only works of Judas he would have been honored as 
the benefactor of his nation. He did not stop with 
these, however, but took precautions to preserye the 
ground already gained, and to secure safety to Jerusa- 
lem. Although this important advantage had been 
gained they were not yet wholly out of danger, for on 
all sides there were enemies who threatened to intrude 
upon their possessions. Judas, therefore, began a 
series of campaigns in the south, then in the west, 
and then in the north and east; he fought many bat- 
tles, and conquered many foes; he underwent great 
hardships, and led his armies successfully through 
many perils and dangerous adventures. The story of 
these is very interesting, but is too long to be told 
here, and so we will leave them for your own study 
and reading, and pass on to the last scenes in the life 
of this great and valiant man. The King of Antioch, 
a successor to Antiochus the Madman, determined to 
make one more effort to subdue the Holy City, and 
sent the Syrian army down the Jordan to a place near 
Jerusalem which is not now definitely known. Here 
Judas met them with his own army, which, alarmed at 
the sight of the enemy’s host, fled, leaving only 800 
followers to support Judas, and these tried to persuade 
him to retire. He answered them nobly: ‘If our 
time be come, let us die manfully for our brethren, and 
let us not stain our honor.” Then at the sound of the 
trumpet they advanced, and the fight lasted from 
morning till night. One part of the Syrian army 
Judas put to flight, but the other part closed in upon 
him from the rear and, surrounded by his foes, 
he died fighting manfully. His body was rescued 
by his brothers, and buried with his father at Modin 
while the whole nation sorrowed for their leader. It 
is not necessary to point out in what respects Judas 
“the Hammerer” was a great man, for his virtues 
showed themselves in a holy, courageous, and patriot- 
ic, if not an inspired life. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

T has been ‘‘bitter cold” all about us for a few 

days. That queer bright-looking fairy shut up in 
a glass house just outside your Uncle Perseverance’s 
study window grew small, and crept away down into 
the basement of his house—five stories below the 
ground. A queer house that; it has fifty stories below 
the ground, and one hundred and twenty above. I 
doubt if he ever goes into his cellar or up into the 
attic ; but he’ll be peeping at us from his hundredth- 
story window long before I shall be ready to see him 
there. 

There are two ways of meeting Jack Frost. There’s 
Frank Wright; he meets him, as he meets everyone, 
with a square and honest manner, and soon makes 
friends with him. Poor foolish little Wallie Waters 
is quite difierent. He cowers into a corner when he 
hears Jack’s whistle, and that is a signal for Jack, 
who I am sorry to say is something of a bully (isn’t 
that the name, boys?) to pound him and pinch him 
and half kill him. These cold mornings Jack steals 
up into the bedrooms; Frank pops out of bed, runs to 
the wash-stand, where Jack has been blowing the 
water till he has almost frozen it, and with a brisk, 
hearty rubbing keeps Jack at a good distance from his 
glowing skin. Frank comes down to breakfast with a 
bright smile for every one, and helps to banish Jack 
from the dining-room. Wallie, on the other hand, 
puts his nose out from under the bed-clothes, where he 
has been breathing stifling air all night, and says, ‘‘ Oh 
—oh—oh—oh—oh—I—ca—ca—caun’t get up ;” and Jack 
blows on the back of the silly boy’s neck, and a shiver 
runs down hisspine. After numerous calls, Wallie crawls 
out and sits down on the floor with his chin on his 
knees, and that gives Jack a good chance at him. Very 
slowly the clothes are put on, while he jumps into bed 
every few minutes only to be seized afresh by saucy 
Jack. He scarcely touches the water to his face and 





hands. Allthe time Jack stands over him blowing 
down his back; and finally, when Wallie, hair and 
necktie awry, starts down-stairs, Jack pounces on his 
shoulders and shakes him and cuffs him all the way to 
the table, where a chill comes over every one at the 
sight of such a pinched, miserable face. 

You may be sure Jack Frost is under the overcoat 
of that man who goes moping along down the street, 
while the nimble sprite can’t get a chance at all at that 
man who goes gaily swinging along. Meet the cold, as 
you should meet every foe, with a determination not 
to be conquered. 


Egest ToLepo, Dec. 28th. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I live about six miles out from Toledo in the country. I should 
like to be one of your nieces. We have had a good deal of rain, 
and itis very muddy. I go to a very nice Sunday-school, The 
superintendent 1s a lady. 

Iam ten years old. I like to read the letters in the Writing 
Desk. I study grammar. I learn seven verses a week in the Bible. 
When I was eight years old I would sometimes learn forty a week. 
I have a pet cat and she is very cross. Her name is Kitty Clover. 
I often call her Snap Dragon. I dress her up in dolls’ dresses, and 
put her in the doll’s carriage and roll her and she goes to sleep. 
She pats up her paws and turns the knob when she wants to go out. 
Her mother is as cross as she is. They are both black and white. 
We had a nice little white kitten that was good-natured, but she 
went away. Do you ever come to Toledo? If you do, please come 
down here. We are going to send some New Year’s presents and a 
New Year’s dinner to some poor people. I made two little turnovers 
myself for the little boys. Ihave a pet chicken and her name is 
Mollie Garfield. I can go up and catch herany time. We take the 
** Wide Awake,” and Susie spends all day over the puzzles, and I 
don’t like it. 

New Year's: We have had four calls, from Mr, Clover, 
Mr. Endymion, Mr. Elben, and Mr. Snap Dragon. They wear their 
fur coats in the house. Mr. Snap Dragon seemed a little worse for 
wine, for he tried to get on Susie’s lap, and kiesed my hand too 
many times. They all looked very much alike, and I believe it was 
only a cat coming with different names. We have a monthly rose 
in bud. Cousin E, is in California, and she goes out under the trees 
every norning and eats oranges. The trees have this year’s and 
last year’s oranges on them, and blossoms and buds. 

Besides grammar, I study practical aritlimetic and music. I do 
not like grammar a bit, and sympathize with C. E. B. What is 
your last name? It is a very pleasant day. The sun is shining, and 
the eky is blue. 

Please give my love to Trixie and Charity. 


Your affectionate niece. Emma W. 


You bad four calls more than I had on Yew Year's. 
My last name? Why, it’s Perplex. Don’t let gram- 
mar conquer you. Cannot you and Susie look over 
the magazine together ? 


East TOLEDO, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am very much interested in the Writing Desk, and would like to 
be one of your nieces. I live in the country, on the Maumee Bay. 
We can see Turtle Island. It has a light-house on it. A great 
many vessels pass by here in the summer. I milk two cows. Their 
names are Daisy and Pearl. I would like to know how old Charity 
and Trixie are, and haen’t Trixie any other name? I am thirteen 
years old. I take the *“* Wide Awake,” and think it is splendid. Do 
any of your children take it? One day we found one of our cats in 
the ash-pan. He looked real cute. Sometimes he gets into the 
oven. Westudy at home. I study algebra, practical arithmetic, 
grammar and music. My sister Emma and I go toa splendid Sun- 
day-school, and we have such a nice teacher. I would like to see 
your children and you, too, very much. I wish you and Charity 
and Trixie, and all the nieces and nephews, a happy new year. 

Your loving niece, Susie W. 

Charity is —— perhaps she would not like to have 
me tell her age. Trixie is not seven years old yet. 
She has another name—yes, one, two, three, four 
other names, but she would rather tell you them her- 
self when you see her. 


WORCESTER, Jan, 7, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I received your card that you sent me, and am very much obliged 
to you for it. 

I enjoy reading the letters very much. 

I have been having the mumps, and have been out of school fora 
week. Don’t you think they are very disagreeable ? 

I am very fond of reading. I take the St. Nicholas and like it 
very much, I have read most of Miss Alcott’s stories, the ** Zigzag” 
books, *“‘ A Family Flight,” and ever eo many others. 

Our mission circle held a paper festival in December. All the 
articles we had for sale were made of paper. We had Christmas 
cards, sachets, Japanese articles, paper dolls, stationery, and other 
articles, some of which we made ourselves. All those belonging to 
the society wore paper caps and aprons. 

I had a pearl-handled gold pen, a pair of bracelets, five books, a 
toilet cushion, and lots of other Christmas presents. 

My Sunday-school class had our pictures taken in a group for our 
teacher's Christmas present. 

Mamma often says she has taken the Christian Union so long she 
shoald not know what to do without it, and I am sure I should not. 

But [ am afraid my letter is getting too long, so I remain, 

Your loving niece, MABEL G. Hl. 


Other girls who are interested in missionary work 
will be glad to get a new idea about entertainments 
and that reminds me of still another one described in 
a letter which has been almost if not quite a month 
in getting to me. - Here it is: 


v 


StamMForD, December 17, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My grandpa takes The Christian Union, and we all think very 
much of it. We attend the Congregational church, and our mivis- 
ter’s name is the Rev. Mr. Scovil. He is the son-in-law of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. [suppose you have heard of Mr. Scovil ; 
have you not? I go to Miss C. Aiken’s Seminary for Young Ladies. 
I like to goeschool very much. Mies Aiken has taught school in 
Stamford for twenty-six years and a half. I study arithmetic, 
geography, music, writing, French, reading, physiology, spelling, 
History of England «nd ancient history. 

I have a pony named Dolly. She is a French-Canadian, and very 
gentle. She is different from most ponies in one respect: she does 





not like to be petted. If we pet her she will kick, but if we talk 


cross to her she will behave all right. I am fourteen years old, and 
will be fifteen on the 17th of February. I am collecting advertise- 
ments andall kinds of pretty cards. I have seven hundred and 
forty. Iam very fond of reading, and I am going to be a member 
of the Fergueson Library of Stamford. It contains very nice books, 
by very good authors, such as Miss Mulock, Miss Louisa Alcott, and 
many others. On the 14th of February the ladies of our church are 
going to give an entertainment in the Town Hall for the benefit of 
the church. The feature of the evening will be a ‘* Broom Drill.” 
It is composed of sixteen girls, dressed in uniform, a sergeant anda 
captain. Weare to be drilled exactly like the bays at West Point. 
When the drum beats we all come out to get ready for “drill.” We 
take our places when the sergeant tells us to “ fall into line;” he then 
calls the roll, then the drill begins. Our brooms are to be trimmed 
with red, white and blue ribbons. I wish you could come up to see 
it. Can you not? Mr. Scovil would be delighted to see you. If you 
do not print this letter, please answer it—that is, if you can read it— 
and tell me if you are coming to the drill. 

Your loving niece, Lita. 
Iam afraid I cannot accept your invitation, but I 
hope you will do me credit in your drill. You are for- 
tunate in having so good a minister. 


86 West Huron Street, ’ 
3UFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1882, f 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Will yon please print this exchange in your paper: I have fossils, 
minerals, United States coins, postage stamps, picture cards, shells, 
glacial planings, curiosities, Indian pottery and net sinkers, to ex- 
change for Indian and mound-builder relics. A. L. BENEDICT. 


I hoped to print a great many more letters, but the 
printer shakes his head and says no; no more room 
this week. Eddie W. says all the snow he used to see 
was orange blossoms. Bessie J. has ‘‘a cat that goes 
with the chickens ;” most cats goes after chickens. 
May F. R. sent me some beautiful sea mosses, for 
which I thank her. Freddie 8. has an old cat named 
‘*Forlornity,” and a yellow kitten named ‘‘Scamp,” 
and another Freddie 8., whom I remember very well, 
prints a beautiful letter, and so does Frank B. P., a 
dear little motherless boy. Clarence D. P. sends me 
his full address. I have also nice letters from Nellie 
F. P., Percy 8. B., Elizabeth P., Clara R. E., Nellie 
T., Frances C.; Laura C. (you made a little mistake in 
your guess), Hattie E. (I hope you wil like your 
new home), Carrie D. J. (a very youthful aunt), 
Bertha D. 8. (why do you have bronchitis so often ?) 
D. H. 8. (a very shrewd young man you are), Matie 
Wandel], Charlie K. (very glad to hear from you 
again), Nellie 8. (thanks for photograph), Gussie 
H. (thanks for prickly pears), Katie E., Mary I. W., 
Bessie B., Edw. K. R., (have you moved?) Carrie C, 
(very glad you are better), Elva S. (sorry you were 
sick), Sadie P. (sure enough! where are those cous- 
ins? Don’t study over much), Gavin H., Ned G., 
Mary T., Anna G., Mary H., Lulu R., Eva N. (I hope 
soon to thank you by letter for the Christmas remem- 
brance), Hattie 8., Julie F., Fanny L. C., Blanche 
B. D., Mary E. H., Maggie R. 8., Hettie C., Ellen 
T., Duane R. 8., Clara M., Myra H. C., Carrie E. 8., 

‘lorence C. (don’t kill Sailor by kindness, as you did 
the parrot), Alma T. (thanks for such a good letter 
“all to myself”), Jennie 8., Jamie A. M. These, and 
more I shall mention next week, I must acknowledge 
with thanks. I have a letter from one dear friend, M. B. 
D., with a plan in it which will please you, but that must 








wait too. Affectionately, Aunt Patienog. 
PUZZLES. 
BLANKS. 
Oh, mammma, that little is eating the . rants. 
We bought a ata little . . . let. 
MS. »:o « Meme we. se oe OD 
Because there is in your blood, is that any reason why 
youshould be . . . . ic? 
Ihad.. - for dinner and for dessert a luscions . . dock. 
The baby will and fall over the box of . . . . oll. 
The . . . was placed before the door ofthe . . . ron. 
We rode down the . guidedby our . . . . t J.D.P- 


EASY NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2 Tolinger. 3. A weight used by jewelers. 4. Pro- 
ceeding fromthe side. 5. An anodyne. 6. Ariver of France. 7. 
Lakes. 8. To abide. 9. A letter. 

CROSS WORDS, 
My first is in sunshine, but not in rain ; 
My second is in mountain, but not in main ; 
My third is in grief, but not in pain ; 
My fourth is in city, but not in town; 
My fifth is in scepter, but not in crown ; 
My sixth is in smile, but never in frown ; 
My seventh is in depth, but not in height ; 
My eighth is in weakness, but not in might ; 
My ninth is in darknese, but not in light. 
My whole, an old author of tragic plays, 
Whom a brother poet of classic days 
Did deeply lament, and worthily praise. 

De ForREsT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 12TH. 
Tranapositions.—Valentine. Partial Answers.—Nave, vane; moat, 


atom; slot, lost; seel, ee; morn, norm; hint, thin; dice, iced; 
pane, neap; need, eden. 


Square Word VETO 
EMIR 
zs tat 
ORY X 


Drop-letter Puzzle. 
Still, still with thee! as to each new-born morning 
A freeh and solemn splendor still is giveu, 
So does this blessed consciousness awaking, 
Breathe each day nearness unto thee and heaven. 
Concealed Cities. —Wheeling, Dover, Frankfort, Utica, Lynn, Tray, 
St. Louis, Newport, Salem, Reading, Oswego, Omaha. 





Charade.—April Fool. Bu um 
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Science and Art. 


Tue Latest Taixe m Interior Decoration is the 
article known as Lincrusta-Walton, which is intended 
to meet the want that has always existed for some 
species of wall hanging that should combine the ad- 
vantages of wood, leather, tapestry, paper and plaster, 
without possessing any of the disadvantages which 
these substances present. Wood, for instance, will 
warp, decay and crumble away ; leather and tapestry 
are liable to damage and destruction, and plaster, how- 
ever beautifully it may be decorated, will absorb 
moisture and give it out again, thus impairing the 
decorations and provoking sanitary trouble. The same 
is true of wall papers, which often contain in them- 
selves elements that are productive of disease and 
which become receptacles of organic and inorganic 
dust. Itis claimed for the Lincrustra-Walton that it 
is impervious to water or damp; that it is not affected 
by the atmosphere ; that it may be washed without in- 
jury, and that the peculiarities of its manufacture ena- 
ble it to be produced in the most varied, convenient 
and artistic forms. The material takes its name from 
the substance of which it is made—linseed oil—and 
from the name of its inventor, Mr. Frederick Wal- 
ton, who was also the originator of the now familiar 
floor-cloth, linoleum. It is produced by rolling a 
mixture of linseed oil and fiber on a fabric, which 
is then stamped by machinery so as to produce orna- 
ment in relief. The patterns are marked by great 
clearness, beauty and sharpness of diversified out- 
line, and differ from those of ordinary machine stamp- 
ing in that they may be worked over by hand, and 
an effect of light and shade may thereby be produced. 
The material itself differs from all other substances of 
a like character in its extreme durability and the 
multitude of uses to which it can be put. Thus it 
serves not only for wali and ceiling ornament, but for 
panels of cabinets and screens, the escutcheons of 
doors, the frames of pictures, and for a body on which 
pictures may be painted ; it is produced in striking 
imitation both of tapestry and leather without the 
perishable quality of either of these substances ; it may 
be beaten, trodden on, struck with the sharp end of a 
hammer head, or otherwise abused, immersed in 
water, or exposed to the weather without any signs of 
deterioration ; and besides serving for the interior of 
houses it is expected that it will be extensively used 
to cover their exteriors. Those who are interested in 
the subject of household decoration will do well to 
acquaint themselves with this new and beautiful de- 
velopment of industrialart. They cannot fail to be inter- 
ested and pleased, not only with its novelty, but with 
its artistic excellence. The material is already widely 
used in England and on the Continent. It has been 
introduced into the more recently built ocean steam- 
ships with fine effect, and will, no doubt, soon become 
an important element in the plans of our New York 
architects. 


ELxorriciry ON THE Evzvatep Roaps.—Mr. Siemens, 
says the ‘‘ Manufacturer,” the well-known inventor of 
the electrical railway motor which is now in success- 
ful operation near Berlin, has taken a trip to this 
country in the hope of inducing the directors of the 
New York Elevated Railroad to adopt his device for 
propelling their trains. It is reported that several of 
them are already favorably impressed with the propo- 
sition, and a trial will doubtless be made before long 
to determine the working of the motor on the New 
York line, which, although unlike Messrs. Siemens & 
Halske’s road in some respects, can, Mr. Siemens 
thinks, be adapted without difficulty to the electrical 
system. It is much to be hoped that the experiments 
will be successful, and that the new source of power 
will take the place of steam on all the elevated rail- 
roads. The saving of annoyance, not only to the oc- 
cupants of houses along the avenues and streets but 
to the passengers in the cars, would be enormous, and 
if Mr. Siemens’s anticipations are realized the com- 
panies will secure a considerable economy of expense. 





Arr Norrs.—W. W. Story is hard at work upon a 
statue of the late Professor Henry, and expects to 
have it ready for erection at Washington next spring. 
It is to be placed in the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and it is proposed to make the unveiling 
ar. occasion of brilliant ceremony. W. B. Closson is 
engraving a portrait of Henry James, Jr., for Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. He has already engraved for that firm 
admirable portraits of Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Aldrich, Warner, Bjornson, and 
Mrs. Stowe. Meissonier has just contributed four 
illustrations to an odd book, ‘‘ The Sword and Women,” 
by Edward de Beaumont. Its purpose is to show the 
evil influence of women upon the valor of men. It is 
said to be a volume of almost unprecedented typo- 
graphical beauty, and only 500 copies are to be 





Books aud Authors. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND.! 

Dr. Stoughton is an English independent divine, his 
specialty has been English religious history, and his 
preparation for this, his greatest work, has been a 
series of monographs which are recognized authorities 
on the themes of which they treat. This work is in 
six volumes, and is the ripened product of life studies. 
The work has been issued in single volumes, and the 
reception which has been accorded to it by reviews 
representing the different schools of religious thought 
in England is the best evidence both of the ability and 
the candor ofthe author. The history of the English 
Church since the seventeenth century is really the 
history of England herself. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
not only essentially a religious race, but one which carries 
its religion into its daily life. Politics and theology have 
acted and re-acted upon one another in the formation 
of the English character, and in the organization, social 
and political, of the English nation. This is true of all 
parties and schools in England. Religious faith is 
equally the key to the character of Charles the First 
and of Oliver Cromwell. The difference between Cav- 
alier and Puritan was more a difference of religion 
than of politics, and the political differences grew out 
of the religious differences. The history of religion 
in England is, therefore, the history of England viewed 
in its most radical aspects, the history of those 
changes which had the greatest effect in determining 
the course and character of the nation, the history of 
the very sources of its life. 

Dr. Stoughton has written for Englishmen, and 
therefore in somewhat greater detail than is desirable 
for the average American reader; yet to the lover of 
history the details are never dry, and Dr. Stoughtou 
has the power of rendering them subservient, as the 
true artist always must, to the great and central fig- 
ures in his picture. He has also that quality quite 
essential to the true historian, yet wofully lacking in 
some who have proved themselves very popular; the 
quality of broad ‘and generous sympathy. So that in- 
heriting himself the solid practical common sense of 
the average Englishman, he yet enters sympathetically 
into the mysticism of George Fox; himself an inde- 
pendent of the independents, he writes of the Church 
Establishment not only with courtesy but with appre- 
ciation. His work will be the authority on the subject 
treated for along time to come, and should find its 
place in every well equipped minister’s library. 

Let us add that he writes in a style always lucid and 
sometimes beautiful in its crystalline purity. 





A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF MEDICINE. 2 

The treatment of disease must always necessarily be 
in the hands of professional and skilled physicians, 
as the treatment of Biblical criticism and theology 
must always be left to professional students and teach- 
ers of the Bible; but while the tendency of the present 
age is in one direction toward the specialization of 
knowledge, it is at the same time, in another direction, 
toward a broadening culture. Protestantism has 
tended to make every man a theologian, and while it 
has decreased the authority of the clergy it has increased 
the respect paid to the clergyman who is worthy of his 
office. 

In a somewhat analogous manner, anything which 
tends to give to the great body of the people some 
general acquaintance with their own organism and the 
way in which it should be treated—in other words, 
with the laws of health and disease—will increase the 
respect paid to the physician, and will render the pa- 
tient more intellectually obedient to the doctor’s direc- 
tions and more appreciative of the doctor’s difficulties 
and the value of his labors. 

We welcome, therefore, very heartily every honest 
and intelligent endeavor to popularize the subjects 
treated in this work. Itds,high time that the preju- 
dice against medical works for laymen should give 
way, as the prejudice against theological works for 
laymen has in all Protestant communities given way 
to the modern doctrine that every well-educated man 
should know something about everything as well as 
everything about some one thing. It is high time, too, 
that the work of instructing the American household 
in health and disease topics should be taken out of the 
hands of charlatans and assumed by men competent 
for their office. The eagerness withwhich the public 
have devoured the absurd philosophizing of the quack 
medicine advertisers shows a laudable desire on their 





1 History of Religion in England, from the Opening of the Long 
Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Century, By John Stough- 
ton, D.D. New and revisededition. (New York: A. C, Armstrong 
& Son.) 

2 Wood's Household Book of Medicine, Hygiene and Surgery. A 
Practical Treatise for the Use of Families, Travelers, Seamen, 
Miners and others. Edited by Frederick A. Castie,M.D. Intwo 
volumes. Illustrated by over seven hundred fine wood engravings. 
(William Wood & Co.) . 





part for knowledge respecting their own bodies and 
the treatment which is due to them. If men who 
are able to satisfy this desire refuse the office of in- 
structor, it will be assumed by men whose knowledge 
is in an inverse ratio to their pretension, and the only 
way to exclude the lamentable falsehoods which are 
employed to beguile the befooled into the purchase of 
patent medicines is by supplanting their ignorance with 
intelligence, and so overcoming evil with good. Su- 
perstition is the child of ignorance. The truth is as 
strikingly illustrated by the history of popular notions 
respecting health and disease as by the history of 
theology. 

Of all the books which have been produced, Wood’s 
‘* Household Practice of Medicine” is the most com- 
prehensive. It embraces Anatomy, Physiology, Food, 
Air and Clothing, Climate, Exercise, the causes and 
symptoms of disease, the various modes of treatment, 
Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Stimulants, &c. The care 
of infants in health and disease, the instant measures 
to be taken in cases of various accidents and emergen- 
cies, and the treatment of various forms of common 
disease are treated by specialists in their various de- 
partments, and the selection of writers is an admirable 
one. The book will be, indeed, a valuable encyclo- 
pedia to the family practitioner, especially in the 
smaller towns and villages and country districts; not 
taking the place of special treatises, yet serving an in- 
valuable purpose as a book of ready reference ; but-its 
special value is in the library of the household and in 
the hands of the intelligent father and mother. It 
will not make a doctor out of the housewife or hus- 
band; no art can be acquired by merely reading a 
book about it; but it will make the housewife and the 
husband intelligent co-operators with the physician. 
It will teach them when they ought to cal! aphysician, 
it will instruct them how to live so as to avoid disease 
and the necessity of the physician’s visits, and it will 
even stand them in good stead when sudden emer- 
gencies or special circumstances of any kind throw 
them upon their own resources. The onlycriticism we 
can make on the book is its somewhat too frequent use 
of technical terms. These are, however, generally, if 
not always, explained, and the accompanying illus- 
trations elucidate the autbor’s meaning; it is, moreover, 
questionable whether accuracy of knowledge on such 
subjects can be adequately afforded in language that 
is not to some extent technical. 


The Religions of India. By A. Barth. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Wood. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
contents of this volume appeared first as an article con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Religious Sciences,” pub- 
lished in Paris, and attracted wide attention on account of 
the scholarly mastery of the subject which it disclosed, and 
of the lucid and comprehensive treatment of it. There is no 
topic in religious fields so diffieult as the religious develop- 
ment of the Hindoos. This race has passed through’several 
stages all more or less obscure, has recorded its transitions 
in a vast and difficult literature, and its religious life is of a 
character in its later manifestation so foreign to the 
western mind as to require exceptional patience and excep- 
tional insight on the part of the investigator. The earliest 
dwellers in India, who were probably the first Aryans to 
leave their common race home in Asia, were nature wor- 
shipers, and their oldest religious book, the ‘‘ Rig-Vedéa,” is 


‘by far the most valuable, instructive and beautiful expres- 


sion of: antique religious life and thought which has come 
down to us outside the Jewish nation. It is a body of hymns 
addressed to the various deities, who are only thinly dis- 
guised personifications of the sky, the sun, the dawn, fire 
and other natural phenomena. The change from the first 
conception of Dyous and Varuna to Brahma, and from the 
original ideas about Brahma to the thousand ramifications of 
modern Hindoo polytheism is continuous. Nowhere else is 
the line of development in religious thought so unbroken 
and so free from external influences as among the Hindoos. 
Their departure from pure nature worship resulted, among 
other things, in the establishment of caste, and the deification 
of the teachers or priests as Brahmans. Hindoo philosophy 
is an immense mass of obscure speculations, its central or 
fundamental idea, however, being born of pantheism. 
Mr. Barth has gone thoroughly over this wide field, has made 
himself master of all its difficult and obscure parts, and has 
told the story of the gradual unfolding of modern Brah- 
manism from the old nature worship of the Rig-Veda in a 
very clear and comprehensive manner. 

The Eastern Archipelago. A Description cf the Soenery, 
Animal and Vegetable Life, People and Physical Wonders of 
the Islands in the Eastern Seas. By the author of “ The 
Arctic World,” etc. (New York: Nelson & Sons.) The 
object of this attractive volume is, as may be seen by the 
title, the presentation of a general survey of what has been 
learned at the present date of the Eastern Archipelago. The 
author acknowledges great indebtedn«ss to the labors of 
Wallace and Bickmore, and refers to Spencer St. John and 
Crawford, and especially the elaborate German work of Dr. 
Junghubn upon Java. The introduction gives a general 
view of the Archipelago, its position, principal divisions, in- 
habitants, flora, fauna, its volcanic chains, and a brief sur- 
vey of the different characteristics of its islands. The work 
itself consists of three books. The first treats of the Asiatic- 


Malay Islands; the secoid, of the Australo-Malay Islands, 
and the third of the Philippine Islands. The facts and inci- 
dents packed into this comparatively small volume are very 
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great and the style of their presentation well arranged and 
sometimes really eloquent. Few stories of eastern enterprise 
and prowess are more interesting, for instance, than the 
career of the just, humane and heroic Rajah Brooke, and Mr. 
Adams gives us just enough of its history to insure a due 
conception of its real character. So throughout the book 
there is a happy sense displayed of how much and what to 
say on the innumerable subjects pertaining to such compre- 
hensive survey. Itis natural, perhaps, to miss Mm such a 
book the peculiar interest that attaches to a personal 
narrative of adventure, full as the book may be of accounts 
of the exploits of travelers, but it fills, nevertheless, a dis- 
tinct and valuable office as a book of reference. Plates 
and maps are presented in considerable numbers, and the 
facts and descriptions seem to be carefully collected and 
reliable. 

The Opium Habit and Alcoholism. By Dr. Fred. H. Hub- 
bard. (New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) Only the victim and 
his friends know the real power of the opium habit. The 
strong will that has battled with it dreads a renewal of the 
contest, and if the question were raised in many households 
whether acute pain should be endured or a hypodermic in- 
jection of morphine be given, memories of the past would 
urge to endurance of the pain. The story, ‘‘Without a 
Home,” that Mr. E. P. Roe has just completed, will inform 
many of the blight which this habit brings into the family 
circle, and this volume by Dr. Hubbard adds its powerful 
corroboration. That the use of opium is on the increase in 
this country cannot be doubted when we note that in 1867 
there was imported 130,105 pounds, and in 1877, 203,102 
pounde, with 47,028 pounds for smoking purposes. In 1880 
this country received 97,000 pounds of opium from China; 
$26,975 pounds from England, aud 92,633 pounds from Tur- 
key in Asia. $5,000,000 is spent yearly by its consumers. 
The friend, the physician and.the minister note the growth 
of the habit in the individual but are powerless to check it. 
The will of the user is completely paralyized at length. In- 
struction on the use of all these anesthetics is very impor- 
tant, and this thorough treatise by Dr. Hubbard should have 
a very extensive circulation and reading. He treats of the 
peculiarities of the habit and the treatment of cases covering 
a very wide range of experience. To all who are accustomed 
to stop every pain with paragoric, laudanum, chloral, mor- 
phine, ete., to all who are inclined to the use of the hypo- 
dermic syringe this book will come like a prophet of God. 
We commend it to all for study and use. Warn away the 
doctor who constantly brings morphine to the relief of pain, 
and urge him to read this book; for Dr. Hubbard has made 
the subject a specialty and speaks with authority. 

Golden Days. Bound volume for 1881. (Phila.: James 
Elverson.) The fifty-two numbers of this popular juvenile 
weekly when gathered together make an attractive and 
valuable book. Its popularity is not difficult to be accounted 
for, nor is it undeserved. It eatisfies a boy’s taste for ad- 
venture without being sensational on the one hand or dull on 
the other, and without giving him the mistaken idea that ad- 
venture and success are synonymous terms. Such of the 
stories as we have read, and notably those by Mr. Frank H. 
Converse, while they are stirring and adventurous, are yet 
free from any suggestion of evil, and are well calculated to 
create in the reader a dislike for that which is unmanly and 
wrong, and an admiration for that which is pure and brave. 
They are full as such stories always are of improbable inci- 
dents and situations, sometimes they are misrepresented by 
the pictures which accompany them, but they are not un- 
wholesome, and the motive which they inculcate is always a 
good one. It is a pity that boys will read fiction to the neg- 
lect of more profitable literature, but it is cause for satisfac- 
tion when the fiction carries with it a useful lesson, and 
diverts the reader—as ‘‘ Golden Days” no doubt diverts many 
boys—from that which is false and pernicious. Besides the 
continued stories, of which there are always three er four in 
one number, the paper contains a varied assortment of short, 
interesting, and instructive articles. 

Love Poems and Sonnets. By Owen Ormsby. (Boston, 
A. Williams.) A dainty vellum cover, which prefigures 
dainty contents, equips the little volume which comes with 
this title, and piques expectation. Its author, with that 
curious but common feminine liking for a masculine pseu- 
donysm, is said to be a Miss Lucia M. Jennison, the young 
daughter of a Boston lawyer ; so young that our writer puts 
her still in her teens, to which it would be safe, we think, to 
add a few years more. The poems ure various in more re- 
spects than one, and of excellent quality as to form. If there 
is no sudden or surprising burst of genius to be discovered 
on the pages of this volume, it certainly shows a very high 
and even talent. The bulk of the verses is, as the title indi- 
cates, charged with passionate feeling, expressed in the 
manner which has been caught at first or second-hand from 
the Italian sonnetcers. In fact there is s0 much accomplish- 
ment and perfection here for the first book of a young 
writer that one cannot say whether it may not be more 
definitely the product of culture, heightened by much foreign 
residence and travel, than anything else. Poems in French, 
Italian and German, with titles in Greek and Latin, give to 
the volume an almost phenomenally polyglott flavor. 


Monumental Christianity, or the Art and Symbolism of the 
Primitive Church. By the Rev. John P. Lundy. (New 
York: J. W. Bouton.) This is a new edition of a work 
which has already established itself as a valuable and 
though! ful discussion of some of the obscure phases of early 
Christian development. It isa handsomely printed and well 
illustrated quarto, which gathers up the fruits of considerable 
personal researches in Egypt, Syria, Constantinople and 
Italy for the purpose of discovering the nature of primitive 
Christianity before its contact with Rome. The work itself 
is a very comprehensive and trustworthy statement of the 
facts of early symbolism in the Christian Church, and will 
suggest to every careful reader fruitful lines of thought in 
this corelation of primitive art with religion. On the other 





hand it is to be said that, in so difficult a field as this, every 
investigator is likely to form some theories which seem far 
more important to him than to the reader, and Mr. Lundy 
has in several instance committed himself to views with 
regard to the nature and teaching of symbolism which will 
be questioned by many who will be glad to avail themselves 
of his guidance in al] questions of fact. 


A very useful book entitled The Homes of Our Country 
(Union Publishing House) has been compiled by Walter T- 
Griffin, A. M. Itis made up of the highest and best thoughts, 
collected from many different sources, on everything per- 
taining to the family. Some of its topics are: Home, its 
Importance and Blessings; What Constitutes a Home; The 
Duties of Fathers and Mothers ; Home Education; Aims and 
Purposes; Manners, Seeking a Help-mate, Employment of 
Time ; The Secret of Happiness ; Society ; Dress ; Success, 
etc., etc. These and other interesting subjects are discussed 
with admirable sense and in a popular style. The sentiments 
are as pure and just as they are exalted, and the entire work 
is pervaded with an atmosphere of robust and cheerful mo- 
rality. Abounding in happy suggestions and correct esti- 
mates of life and character, as well as of the sources of truest 
prosperity for time and eternity as found in the intelligent 
and upright home, the book is adapted to accomplish a deal 
of good. 

A Worldof Wonders ; or Marvels in Animate and Inani- 
mate Nature. With three hundred and twenty-two illustra- 
tions. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) There is little to be 
said of this work, since no author’s name appears upon the 
title page and it seems to have been manufactured for the 
occasion. The motive of the book we surmise to be the de- 
sire of the publishers to utilize electrotypes of woodcuts in 
their possession. Many of the figures are familiar acquaint- 
ances, and some are time-honored friends, which have done 
duty on many previous occasions. The text is quite well 
adapted to the illustrations, but contains a very considerable 
number of misstatements, as might be expected from the 
character of the work. It is, however, judiciously compiled, 
and certainly is a book of wonders. For those who prefer 
interesting and striking rather than reliable information the 
book is certainly to be recommended ; and of its species, 
which we hold to be poor in merit, it is good. 

Coffee, from Plantation to Cup. A Brief History of Coffee 
Production and Consumption. By Francis B. Thurber. 
(American Grocer Publishing Association.) There are not 
many homes, and there are very few hotels or restaurants, 
where a good cup of coffee can be obtaived. Any literature 
which will help to stimulate housekeepers and hotel-keepers 
to make their coffee good is to be commended. Mr, Thurber 
evidently knows what he is talking about, and gives in his 
book, besides a great deal of statistical and historical infor- 
mation respecting the growth and manufacture of coffee, 
recipes for making it in different ways. We wish he would 
boil this rather formidable volume of over 400 pages down 
into a little tract of forty, andso give it wings and put it 
into 100,000 homes. 

Lands of the Bible: A Geographical and Typographical 
Description of Palestine, with Irtlers of Travel in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor and Greece. By J. W. McGarvey. Six- 
teenth Thousand. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This is a new 
edition of # book published iu 1880, not especially to be dis- 
tinguished from the many analogous books of travel in the 
Holy Land except by its excellent typography and illustra- 
tions. These are unusually good. The book gives a very 
good account both of the land and its modern life, though 
for fullness of illustration it does not compare with the 
works of Thomson and Van Lennep. 

Andersonville Diary. Escape. and Listof the Dead. By 
John L. Ransom, author and publisher. Auburn, N. Y. This 
book is one of those pages of history which we have very 
little inclination toturn over. ‘Let the dead bury their dead” 
applies to the cruelties and trayedies-which grew out of the 
slave system and belonged to the war for the perpetuity of 
slavery. The book bas its value as a record to which the 
future historian will turn; but the average American will do 
better to forget such things, leaving them behind, and press 
forward toward the future era of friendship and good will. 

The International Revision Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. Mark. (Scribner’s.) 
This is a revised edition of Dr. Schaff’s Illustrated Popular 
Commentary, adapted to the new revision, printed in small 
volumes, and with all illustrations omitted. The book is 
very good of its kind, though in our judgement amenable to 
criticism which is applicable to most of the modern popular 
commentaries, that they do not sufficiently recognize the de- 
mands of the present age and the questions and perplexities 
of lay students produced by modern thought. 

Selections for Responsive Readings for Use in Public Wor- 
ship. (The Century Company.) This work has been pre- 
pared for those non-liturgical churches who desire to intro- 
duce the responsive readings of the Psalms in their service ; 
aud though no editor’s name appears on the title page or in 
the preface we judge it to have been prepared by Dr. Robin- 
son, It will serve its purpose well. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Rossetti has been ill, but is better. 

—Gounod is writing a new opera based upon the Loreley 
fable. 

—Prince Bismarck is writing his memoirs with the aid of 
two eons. 

—Benjamin Franklin Taylor, the Western poet-lecturer, is 
seriously ill. 

—A new edition of the works of John Le Maire is in prep- 
aration at Ghent. 

—‘wo pictures by a son of the poet Browning are 
coming to this country. 

—Donn Piatt, the belligerent Washington journalist, is off 
to Mexico for his health. 





—Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the well-known writer on Russian 
topics, isin Washington. 

—#500,000 are wanted for the endowment of the medical 
school of Harvard University. 

—Du Chai.lu’s ‘* Land of the Midnight Sun” has already 
reached its 30th edition in England. 

—Professor Masson has finished in ‘‘Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine ’’ his excellent sketch of ‘‘Carlyle’s Edinburgh Life.” 

—A curious article in the ‘* Nineteenth Century” for 
January is ‘* The Agnostic at Church,” by Louis Greg. 

—The late William Henry Ainsworth had a long literary 
career. His first novel appeared in 1825; his last in 1881. 

—Mr. Charles Dickens has nearly ready a * Dictionary of 
Paris” on the same plan with his ‘* Dictionary of London.” 

—The city of Tokio, Japan, has a free library of about 
80,000 volumes, of which 15,000 are in the European lan- 
guages. 

—The printer bas just died in Milwaukee who set the type 
and read the proof for the first book of poems published by 
the poet Bryant. 

—Virtue & Co., of London, announce a “ Universal 
Geography ” by E. G. Ravenstein, profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans and engravings. 

—Mr. Cutler’s ‘‘ Grammar of Japanese Ornament” is il- 
lustrated with sixty-five plates in color and gold, representing 
all classes of original designs. 

—‘* Marion Harland” teaches a Bible-class of forty young 
men in the Sunday-school of the church at Springfield, Mass., 
of which her husband is pastor. 

—Captain Cameron and Captain Burton have again at- 
tacked the interior of Africa, and some new African litera- 
ture may be expected to result. 

—Our Census Office is issuing beautiful and valuable 
‘* Forestry Bulletins,” showing the distribution of forests in 
the different States and Territories. 

—The publication of the new edition of the works of 
Theodore Parker, edited by F. B. Sanborn, will shortly be 
begun by Roberts Brothers of Boston. 

—The * Pall Mall Gazette” of London, the price of which 
has just been reduced to one penny, is called by good 
authority the most readable paper in England. 

—The Scotch memorial to Dean Stanley will be a window 
of stained glass in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. It will 
cost £400, of which about £120 has been subscribed. 

—Mr. Tennyson has written “a poem called ‘‘ The Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade,” for the February number of ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s,” a title which is suggestive of a trick. 

—Mr. Augustus Hoppin, the artist, is said to be the author 
of *‘Autun House,” an original and pretty child’s beok 
published at Christmas by Houghton. Mitilin & Co. 

—Dr. Brinton, of Philadelphia, cas written a paper on 
“The Names of the Gods in the Kiche Myths of Central 
America,”’ which is worthy the att ntion of archeologists. 

—Messrs. Estes & Lauriat furnish for $1 a year the orig- 
inal English ‘* Chatterbox” in monthly parts, each part con- 
taining 32 or more pages printed at the University Press, 
Cambridge. 

—The Wilmington, (Del.) ‘‘ Morning News” has passed 
into the editorial hands of Mr. Watson R. Sperry, formerly 
of the ‘‘Evening Post” in this city. Success to a good jour- 
palist and a good paper. 

—General Sir C. M. MacGregor’s *‘ Story of a Desert Trip ’ 
is an account of adventures and observations in Beloochis- 
tan, such as would be experienced and recorded by a soldier, 
a traveler and a student. 

—A Michigan woman, Mrs. Amalia G. Hathaway, has 
lately died, who was an authority on Kant and Hegel, and 
whose paper on Schopenhauer was one of the features of las 
summer's School of Philosophy at Concord. 

—Oscar Wilde did not like the Atlantic Ocean; whereupon 
the * Pall Mall Gazette” confesses that ‘‘ whatsoever claims” 
that ‘‘ celebrated expanse of sea” *‘may have had to be con- 
sidered a sublime or even an ornamental sheet of water are 
necessarily at an end.” 

—Professor Fiske of Cornell University thinks that institu- 
tion must have anew library building within the next two 
years. The thousands of pamphlets belonging to the library 
are being sent to England to be bound, where the work can 
be done more cheaply than here. 

—The Art Interchange Publishing Company, 140 Nassau 
Street, have begun the publication of a series of Art Work 
Manuals, the latest one Outline onjEmbroidery. It is notable 
notable for simplicity and clearness in direction, and con- 
tains full-sized working patterns. 

—Oliver Heywood, an eminent English nonconformist of 
the seventeenth century, left behind him a mass of manu- 
scripts—including an autobiography, diaries, anecdote and 
event books—all of great interest for the illustration of 
Yorkshire biography and history. They are to be put in 
print. 

—The new edition of Michaud’s History of the Crusades 
published by A. C. Armstrong & Son of this city, to which 
an introduction and supplementary chapter were contributed 
by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, is exhausted, and the publishers 
are about to reprint it. This edition had an unexpectedly 
large sale in England. 

A ‘Tribune’ reporter has been interviewing Mr. Frank 
Vincent, Jr., the well-known traveler, and gives a very en- 
tertaining account of the career of that energetic and accom- 
plished writer. Mr. Vincent belongs to the small but increas- 
ing number of Americans whose studies of foreign peoples 
and manners are so extensive and so careful as to give what- 
ever they write a permanent value in literature. 

—The Anglo-American Bible Revision committee announce 
that they will present a Memorial copy of the Revised Old °* 
Testament, to be bound in Levant morocco, and inscribed in 
the same style as the Memorial copy of the New Testament, 
to any one who contributes twenty dollars toward the ex- 
penses of the revision. The money should be sent to the 
treasurer, Andrew L. Taylor, No. 6 Bible House, New York, 
before June Ist, 1882. 
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MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—At Cairo, Egypt, 10,000 students are annually trained in 
the Koran within a single institution. 

—A lady has sent the Lutheran Board of Missions $2,000 as 
a fund for training native preachers in India. 

—Over thirty different societies have formed a cordon of 
Mission stations which well-nigh surround the continent of 
Africa. 

—Mr. Kimball, the church ‘debt raiser,” has assisted in 
freeing one hundred and seventy-five churches from burden- 
some incumbrances. 

—The first company of forty Chinese students from this 
country, on arriving home, were ordered by the government 
to Tientsin for telegraph work. 

—A Jewish paper published in Jerusalem invites the Jews 
who are being driven from other countries to settle in Pales- 
tine and form agricultural colonies. 

—It issaid that the Greek Church now numbers 8,000 con- 
yerts in Northern Japan, while the Catholics report 25,000 
in the Southern portions around Nagasaki. 

—The Methodist Board of Church Extension extended aid 
to three hundred and eighty-five churches in a single year, 
being twenty more than one for every day. 

—The Southern Presbyterian Board of Missions is con- 
templating the opening of a station at Kabender in Africa, 
preparatory to an advance on the center of the Kingdom of 
Loango. 

—Lieut. F. M. Symonds, U. 8. N., has been lecturing at 
Ogdensburg, N. J.,in behalf of Alaska Missions. During 
his cruise in Alaska he rendered much assistance to mis- 
sionaries. 

—The American Board sent out last year forty new mis- 
sionaries, including nine ordained men, two physicians and 
thirteen unmarried ladies. Fifteen laborers of both sexes 
were sent to Africa alone. 

—Bishop Crowther reports that the average Sunday con- 
gregations at the stations on the Niger now amount toge.her 
to 3,472 souls, of whom he reckons 1,599 as native Christians 
and 451 as communicants. 

—The friends of the Church Missionary Society of En- 
gland are appealed to through the ‘‘ Church Missionary In- 
telligencer” for $25,000 to purchase land and erect a Henry 
Martyn Memorial Hall at Cambridge. 

—More than a hundred missionary organizations, great 
and small, have sent out their agents to different lands, each 
acting separately, and without collusion, and only moved by 
circumstances and by the Spirit of God. 

—*The Lagos Warehouse and Commission Company,” 
capital $250,000, has been formed for the purpose of founding 
a wholesale warehouse at Lagos and, when desirable, at other 
important points on the west coast of Africa. 

—The ‘Foreign Missionary” says the Japanese, the Yankees 
of the East, have lately been getting up a ‘corner ” in silk ; 
and European silk-traders have been forced to accept the 
terms dictated by a syndicate of native growers. 

—There are now in North China about 100 villages where 
there are natives who have declared themselves disciples of 
Christ, and in as many as thirty centers they meet on Sun- 
day for worship and the study of the Scriptures. 

The Bishop of Rangoon before sailing for England sug- 
gested that a meeting of missionaries skilled in the language 
should be held to complete the Burmese version of the Prayer 
Book. They were to meet in Rangoon in December. 

—The National Arbitration League, of which the Hon. 
Fred P. Stanton, of Washington, D.C., is president, is 
agitating public opinion to good purpose in favor of abolish- 
ing war and settling all international questions by arbitra- 


—The Choctaw nation in the Indian Territory have long 
had a law to prevent excessive cruelty to animals ; inspired, 
it seems, not from any example of the whites, but from their 
own instincts of humanity. The penalty is a fine of fifty 
lashes. 

—The Methodist Missionary Society (New Connexion) of 
England has 58 chapels, with 1,091 members in China, chiefly 
jn the province of Shantung. A portion of these are in a 
district handed over to these Christian workers by the 
London Missionary Society. 

—The Hereford Church Missionary Association has under- 
taken to found two scholarships in the Christian Missionary 
Society Female Institution at Lagos, for young native women 
preparing to be Christian teachers, at a cost of £500, in mem- 
ory of the late Miss Emelia Venn. 

—The South America Protestant missions, conducted by 
both American and European Societies, are found in the 
Guianas, in Brazil and the Argentine Republic, in Colombia, 
Peru, Chili, and to asmall extent in Southern Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuego, as well as in the Falkland Islands. 

—The Liberian Government has appointed the following 
Consuls: Joseph W. Yates, Esq., at New York ; Edward 8. 
Morris, Esq., at Philadelphia, and George W. 8. Hall, Esq., 
at Baltimore. These gentleman have each visited the Re- 

and are conversant with its condition and prospects. 

—“The Church Missionary Gleaner” says the Dutch 
settlers of South Africa regarded the Bushmen and Hotten- 
tote as scarcely human, and never attempted to Christianize 
them. On the contrary, they used to exclude them from 
-their churches by a notice over the doors that dogs and Hot- 
tentots were not admitted. 

—Sir Richard Temple stated lately at a Church Missionary 
Society meeting at Sheffield that there were 400,000 native 
Christians in India, and 200,000 heathen scholars in Mission 
schools, while the expenditure on Missions in India was 
£400,000 a year, or only sixteen shillings per head per 











$5,000 to the American Missionary Association for the pur- 
chase of thirteen acres of land in Little Rock, Ark., for an 
institution of learning for the freedmen. It is the purpose 
of the Association to establish a school similar to the one 
it has recently opened at Austin, Texas. 

-—The Cambridge Church Missionary Society of England 
proposes to hold in March next a Missionary Exhibition of 
Articles of Foreign Manufacture, Samples of Food and 
Clothing, Models of Native Dwellings, and other objects of 
interest illustrative of native life, habits and religions in 
the various fields of labor occupied by the Church Missionary 
Society. 

—The Rev. G. Litchfield and Mr. C. W. Pearson of the 
Nyanza Mission have arrived in England. Both have suf- 
fered much in health. They give a very unfavorable account 
of King Mtesa, but state that the people of Uganda are 
accessible ‘and ready for instruction, and that the country 
between the Lake and the East Coast is ripe for missionary 
enterprise. 

—The village of Bertrolla, near Turin, in Italy, has re- 
nounced Romanism and accepted the Protestant faith. The 
Archbishop suspended the priest and closed the church 
against the 2,000 parishioners. The indignant villagers then 
invited the Evangelical ministers of Turin to come and ex- 
pound the Word of God to them, which they have continued 
to do since early in January. 

—The result of missionary work by the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society among the Germans appears in 
132 German Baptist churches with 9,370 members, a theo- 
logical school at Rochester, N. Y., and a German Publica- 
tion Society; and among the Scandinavians, in nearly 100 
Baptist churches, with over 5,000-members, a Theological 
Sehool at Chicago, Ill., and the publication of religious 
literature. 

—A careful educational report shows that in 1879 there 
were 183 theological seminaries, Protestant and Catholic, 
in the United States. These are manned by 600 professors, 
and atterded by 4,738 students. The number of graduates 
in 1879 was 711, a little more than one to each professor, and 
an average of six to each institution. The amount invested 
in these institutions in 1879 was $13,851,000, bringing an 
annual income of $521,350. 

—According to the last annual report of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America, published recently in ‘‘ The Spirit of Missions,” the 
staff in Liberia consists of a bishop, fourteen clergymen— 
three white, eight Liberian, three native—three white female 
teachers, twenty-one Liberian and native lay agents. The 
attendants at public worship average 782, the communicants 
are 357, the scholars about 500; baptisms last year, adults 
twenty-two, children fifty-eight. 

—Why the grand question of a world’s evangelization does 
not take strong hold upon disciples so as to a fairly gripe the 
conscience, the will and the pocket, is a mystery into which 
even the angels must look in vain to find an adequate solu- 
tion. It has been shown, mathematically and morally, to be 
possible and feasible by the year 1900 to have put the Word 
of God into the hands and to have preached the:Gospel in 
the ears of every human being; and this with so small an 
expenditure of men and means as to necessitate no real sac- 
rifices on the part of the church. 


Hebrew-Christian Work.—At the invitation of the Rev. 
Charies F. Deems, D. D., a meeting was held at his house, 
Tuesday evening of last week, of gentlemen interested in 
Christian work among the Hebrews of this city, and the fol- 
lowing paper was drawn up : 

“The Rev. Jacob Freshman, a Hebrew Christian, is known to us 
as a faithful preacher of the Gospel, and an ardent missionary 
among the Jews. We feel the need of such a missionary in this 
city, where 80,000 Jews reside, and with our own personal support 
commend Mr. Freshman to our brethren for this work, having confi- 
dence that he is called of God to enter upon this important field.” 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Church Temperance Seciety has reprinted 5,000 copies of 
Dr. H. C. Potter’s sermon on “The Church and Intemperance,” 
which recently appeared In the ** Churchman.” 

—The Anthon Memorial Church, of which the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton is rector, and which was so named in remembrance of the 
Rev. Henry Anthon, D. D., has become All Souls’ Church. 

—The ‘“* Churchman” gives the ground plan of a church more than 
half of which is taken up by the robing room, organ and chancel. 
The space set apart for some twenty-eight seats makes a poor show. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt have built a cottage at St. 
Johnland in memory of a deceased daughter. It is to be a home 
for orphan girls, contains twenty-six beds, cost some $17,000, while 
Mr. Vanderbilt is to pay all ranning expenses. 

—The “Churchman,” calling attention to a photograph of the 
Rev. John Cotton Smith, and to crayons of Dr. Markham and Dr. 
Muhlenberg, calls them “three men of mark in this generation.’ 
This, of ccurse,is ue enough, but it is a good deal for the “ Church- 
man” te say 

—The Church of the Holy Faith at Sixteenth Street, which was 
formerly Ritualistic, has been advancing backward. Under the 
charge of its new rector, the Rev, John W. Kramer, the altar has 
been removed, the platform razed to the level of the floor and every- 
thing restored to primitive simplicity. 

—tThe “* Guardian” comes to the rescue of Cranmer, the martyr, 
and eays that the principles of the English Reformation and the 
prominent actors in that great event seem now to be on trial in the 
judgment of American churchmen, On the other hand, Dr. Dix 
deeply commiserates the man who can still regard Thomas Cranmer 
as a hero or a saint. 

—The Quarterly Meeting of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosopby was held in their rooms, January 26th. Twenty-two 
new bers were d, among them General Clinton B. Fisk, 
the Rev. Drs. Mark Hopkins, H. L. Wayland, P. S. Davis, A. S. Pat- 
ton, R. T. Middleditch, and Professor North, of Hamilton College ; 
Captain F.W. H. Petrie, and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London ; 
the Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins of Massachusetts, and the Rev. Prof. 
Francis L. Patton of New Jersey were elected Vice Presidents. An 





able paper on “Freedom of the Will, Empirically Considered,” 








written by President Bascom, was read by Dr. Deems. The Institute 
i prospering. A prospectus can be obtained by mail by applying to 
4 Winthrop Place, Mew York. 


THE WEST. 


—Tke Rev. Mr. Ewalt, of the Park Presbyterian church, Streator, 
Til., has accepted a call to the Presbyterian church of London, 
Ohio. 

—A large and important meeting of lawyers was held in Chicago 
Saturday, January 21, to see what measures can be taken to prevent 
jary-packing and bribery. 

—I. Spencer Kennard, of Boston, was installed pastor of the 
Fourth Baptist church, Chicago, Tuesday evening, January 24th, 
Dr. Lorimer preaching the sermon. 

—The Rev. W. B. Vassar resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
church, Mount Vernon, Ill., January 1st, to become assistant pastor 
of the First Baptist church at New Haven, Ct. 

The Union M. E. Church at Racine, Wis., was dedicated Sunday 
evening, January 22d, by Bishop Foss of Minneapolis. Clergymen 
of several different denominations took part in the services. 

—The Rev. I. J. Rogers, who has been supplying the Presbyterian 
church at Belvidere, Ill., formerly of Auburn, N. Y., has accepted a 
call to a recently-formed Congregational church at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

—In a sermon, Sunday evening, January 22d, Dr. Ryder, of 
Chicago, advocated a large increase in the cost of licenses for 
saloons as a means of diminishing their number and making them 
more respectable. 

—Friday evening, January 20th, Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, 
lectured at the First M. E. Charch, Chicago, on the Future of Juda- 
ism. Sunday evening, January 23d, he occupied the pulpit of Unity 
Church, speaking on Rationalism, 

—Joseph Smithson, Esq., of Dublin, one of the most prominent 
Christian men in that city, has taken up his residence in Chicago, 
where he will have the control of a large packing establishment. 
Sunday evening, January 15, he spoke for Dr. Goodwin in the First 
Congregational church, and a week later in Chicago Avenue 
church. 

—There was a large and enthusiastic Anti-Mormon mass meeting 
in Chicago, Monday evening, January 23. Hon. Thomas Hoyne 
presided. Schuyler Colfax, John Wentworth, Herrick Johnson 
and others made addresses. Resolutions were adopted condemning 
polygamy, and appealing to Congress to enforce the law and destroy 
the system at once. 

—The Rev. William H. Beecher of Chicago, a brother of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beeeher, celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his 
birthday on the 15th of January, by preaching the morning sermon 
in the First Congregational Church, having been a member of the 
congregation for twenty years. He became a licensed preacher fifty- 
two years ago, and has preached for over fifty-five years. 

—In 1881 the missionaries of the American Sunday-school Union 
in the Northwest, F. G. Ensign, Chicago, Superintendent, established 
547 new Sunday-schools, aided 1,044 old schools, which have 6,756 
teachers and 49,874 scholars, distributed 5,142 Bibles and Testatments, 
organized and attended 112 conventions, held 2,165 meetings, cir- 
culated religious literature valued at $8,261.49, and visited 9,188 fami- 
lies, and traveled 119,144 miles, Great as this work is the superin- 
tendent desires to enlarge it at least one-half in 1882. 

—Bishop Harris, of the diocese of Michigan, who is getting to be 
one of the foremost men in the Episcopal Church, said in a recent 
lecture before the students of the General Theological Seminary 
that the secret of Dean Stanley’s wonderful power was his sympathy 
with men, and that he was already numbered among the worthies of 
England as one of the prophets of the Anglo-Saxon race, He also 
cautioned the students not to be out of sympathy with the age in 
which they lived, and not to fall into the mistake of supposing that 
their knowledge of medievalism could take the place of mental and 
spiritual influence. 

—The property owned by the ‘* Economites,” a religious com- 
munity founded in 1805 by some_German Lutherans on the banks of 
the Ohio River, half way between Beaver Fa'ls and Pittsburg, is 
estimated at $40,000,000. Every day adds thousands of dollars to 
this vast estate, and its possessors, who believe in the second com- 
ing of Christ, hold the money to expend it in his glorification 
when he shall appear once more upon the earth. The affairs of the 
conmunity are managed by Jacob Henrici, now in his seventy- ninth 
year. But very few people outside of the society know of how many 
members it is at present composed, but it is said that should their 
worldly wealth be divided pro rata among them each of the mem- 
bers of the society would probably have $1,000,000. 

—From Nebraska a new missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union reports to a lady and her class in Canandaigua, N. Y., the dis- 
tribution of their donation of ten dollars: a part to Creighton Union 
Sunday-school, which is doing all it can in a new railroad town to 
prevent the sale of liquor (which may have caused the superin- 
tendent’s house to be set on fire, Dec. 18th) ; a part to Emerick Union 
Sunday-schoel, organized ina settlement where he found only one 
Christian family, but sixty children, besides young people and adults ; 
a part to Bethlehem Union Sunday-school, organized on Christmas 
day in a very destitute community, seven miles from any place of 
worship; and a part to Battle Creek Sunday-school, in a settlement 
ten years old, but which never had a Sunday-school before. 

—The Methodist ministers in Chicago, Monday morning, January 
23, discussed the question of amusements. Some took strong ground 
against the theater, opera, dancing, card-playing, etc. Others 
thought it better to say nothing against these amusements, but to 
endeavor to interest the members of the churches and the young 
people in something better. Next week they will consider the pro- 
priety of the Government using the whisky tax for the support of 
public schools. On the same day, in a paper read before the Pres- 
byterian ministers, Dr. Gregory, President of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, took the ground that higher education in the Presbyterian 
church is falling behind that of the Congregationalists, Baptists, or 
Methodists. He deplored the present lack of interest in the educa- 
tion of young men for the ministry. 


THE SOUTH. 


—From Georgia a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union writes toan “ elect lady ” in New York, his liberal supporter : 
“Of the fifty-three Sunday-schools organized by me I have lately 
visited, or had reports from, forty. Only five have gone into winter 
quarters. Some of them have been grand successes. Three have 
become denominational through the constitution of churches. I am 
greatly encouraged in my work, my zeal inspired and my faith 
strengthened by such cheering reports from my echools, and I am 
encouraged to believe that this new year will be a useful one.” 


FOREIGN. 

—A Scotch writer, who has been looking into the handbooks of 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church, finds the number of direc- 
tions for spreading and folding the hands, bowing, kneeling, kissing 
the altar, etc., etc., to be 330, Slight bows, 37; profound bows, 9. 

—The Rev. ©. Henrique Butler, writing from Mexico, says that 
the ** Church of Jesus” in that country is a target for at least two 
cross fires, being compiained of in the United States because it is 
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wanting in the elements of churchliness, and in England and Mexico 
because it is churchy. 

—The new almanac and calendar of the “ Living Church” says 
that, according to the Koman use of colors, white symbolizes purity 
and joy ; red, tongues of flame, love, devotion and martyrdom; violet 
penitence and humiliation; and green, hope, peace and the resurrec- 
tion life. This paper, started three years ago, has come to be ex- 
tremely ** Catholic.” 

—What is called the ** Caxton Brigade” has been started in London 
by the Rev. Charlies Bullock. Its object is to sell good and attractive 
penny publications in place of the ‘‘ penny dreadfuls.”. The scheme 
was at once taken up by a first detachment of twelve boys dressed in 
appropriate uniforms. As in case of the Shoe-black Brigade, the 
scheme is intended to be self-supporting. 

—A large meeting numbering nearly two thousand persons was 
held in Albert Hall, Sheffield, Dec. 7th, to protest against the opium 
traffic. In avigorous speech, the Archbishop of York said that in- 
dulgence in opium was bad from first to last. ‘* It is good as a medi- 
cine, and as a medicine will continue to be used. But if you suppose 
China requires this intolerable mountain of opium for agues and 
fevers, yon are very much mistaken. It is used in the pipe to pro- 
duce a temporary paradise and an actual hell.” 

—The Sacred College of the Cardinals at Rome at this moment 
consists of fifty-nine members, the vacant hats being eleven. No 
less than seven cardinals have died during the year 1881; viz, 
Regnier (Archbishop of Cambray), Kutschker (Archbishop of Vien- 
na), Gil (Archbishop of Saragossa), and Cardinals Borromeo, Moretti, 
Caterini and Giannelli. Of the existing College, thirty-two are Ital- 
ians, nine Austrians or Germans, seven French, three Spanish, 
three English (viz., Newman, Manning and Howard), one Ameri- 
can (McCloskey), one Belgian, and one Armenian. 








G®eneral Dews. 


After a wearisome trial of ten weeks and two days the 
assassin of President Garfield, Charles J. Guiteau, was on 
Wednesday, January 26th, convicted of murder in the first 
degree. It was feared by many that after so long and com- 
plicated a trial the jury, even if they finally agreed, would 
spend many hours and perhaps days in deliberating over the 
testimony before they arrived at a decision. But their de- 
cision was very easily reached. After Judge Cox had finished 
his charge, at 4:30 P. M., the jury retired and in half av hour 
announced that a verdict had been reached. The court was 
then in recess, but at half-past five the judge resumed his 
seat, the prisoner was brought back to the dock, and the 
spectators crowded again into the court-room. The court- 
room js not lighted by gas, and save for the illumi- 
nation of two lamps it was absolutely dark. The court- 
officers came hurriedly in bringing lighted candles which they 
placed here and there, and which gave a faint light that only 
added to the impressive gloom of the scene. Guiteau is said 
to have shown his terror and distress by the pallor 
of his face, having lost much of his bravado and bluster. 
When the verdict of ‘‘guilty” was announced by the fore- 
man, and then by each juryman singly, both the prisoner 
and the audience broke into expressions, the one of anger 
and resentment, the other of applause, but both were in- 
stantly checked. Guiteau was then taken by a guard, which 
had been increased for the occasion, to his prison van. As 
he climbed into the van murmurs and hisses and yells broke 
from the crowd, and men and boys followed screaming and 
hooting. The darkness, the cries of the crowd and the 
dismal surroundings presented a picture of the terrible isola- 
tion of the assassin from mankind that will never be for- 
got‘en by those whosaw it. Mr. Scoville, Guiteau’s counsel, 
will probably move for a new trial, but it is the general 
conviction in Washington that it will not be granted. The 
verdict has been approvee almost unanimously through the 
country. In some cities it was announced in the theater 
from the stage. Judge Cox is being highly commended now 
by the very people who have criticised him so sharply for 
his course. President Garfield was shot on the 2d of last 
July, and died eleven weeks and two days afterward, on the 
19th of September. It was twenty-nine weeks and four days 
from the day of the shooting to the day of conviction, and 
it was eighteen weeks and two days after the President's 
death that his assassin was found guilty. 





The cold in this city on Monday and Tuesday of last week 
was very severe, and caused a great deal of suffering. A 
strong wind aggravated the effects of a very low tempera- 
ture, The thermometer marked two degrees below zero at 
nine o’clock Tuesday morning, and got no higher than nine 
degrees above during the day. The horse-cars and stages 
were deserted for the warmer elevated trains. The police- 
stations were crowded at night with a mass of ragged, frozen 
humanity, who sought the shelter they afforded from the 
biting, and, it seems, deathly cold; for several persons were 
found in the streets on Tuesday morning dead and at the 
point of death from the effects of the cold. Ice was formed 
in New York and vicinity in great quantities, much to the 
satisfaction of the ice-men, but the thaw of the middle of the 
week put a stop to their work again. 


The Mormon Question, whieh is going to be the great 
problem that this country will have to struggle with in the 
future, is beginning to take hold of the minds of the people. 
A successful anti-Polygamy mass meeting was held in 
Chicago last week, about 2,500 persons being present. 
Spirited addresses were made by the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, 
the Rey. Dr. Herrick Johnson, Judge Moore, ex-Governor 
Bross and others. Resolutions were passed urging Congress 
totake immediate measures for the extirpation of this foul 
evil. A committee was appointed to contiuue the work com- 
menced at the meeting. In England, too, there is a popular 
movement against Mormonism. Some Mormon elders and 
women whio attempted to hold an open air meeting near 
London were attacked by a mob and were seriously injured. 


A Washington dispatch says that the House committee to 
audit the accounts incidental to the illness of General Gar- 
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field has had fair success in securing bills of the amounts 
due. Dr. Bliss has called upon Judge Tyler, chairman of 
the committee, and stated that he should furnish the com- 
mittee with an authorized statement of his services, but 
should make out no bill, and would leave the whole matter 
to the committee. Drs. Reyburn, Woodward, Barnes, Ham- 
ilton, Agnew and Boynton have all been heard from to the 
same effect. Apothecaries and instrument makers are send- 
ing in their bills, and none of them is found to be exorbitant. 


Theophilus Parsons, late professor in the Harvard College 
Law School, died last Thursday morning in Cambridge. He 
was a son of the eminent Theophilus Parsons, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts. He was born in 1797, in Newburyport, 
Mass., and graduated from Harvard College in 1815. He 
studied law, and early in his legal career he became a con- 
tributor to legal and literary journals. He has written many 
articles and books in defense of the doctrines of Swedenborg. 
In 1847 he was appointed Dane Professor of Law at Har- 
vard, and he is well-known as the author of many legal 
treatises. 


Dakota is pressing her claims for admission as a State. 
A convention was held at Sioux Falls last week to promote 
the admission of the southern half of Dakota as a State. 
Over 500 representatives, comprising the most influential 
Republicans and Democrats, were present. Ex-Governor 
Edmunds, of Yankton, was made chairman, and 134 dele- 
gates were chosen to visit Washington and urge Congress to 
pass the bill for the admission of a part of Dakota as a 
State. 


A heavy gale visited New England from the west-northwest 
last week. It did much damage in portions of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New-Hampshire and Vermont. It was very 
severe at Pittsfield. Mass., blowing down the steeple of the 
Congregational church and causing much ]oss by the tearing 
up of trees and fences. Three persons were injured, one 
probably fatally. At Adams and Cheshire thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. 


The coroner’s jury in the Spuyten Duyvil cisaster has ren- 
dered a verdict severely censuring the brakeman, conductor 
and engineer of the express train, and the engineer of the 
Tarrytown train, the superintendent, and the officers and 
managers of the New York Central & Hudson River Railway 
Company, each and all of whom are held responsible for the 
loss of life. 


Z. Chaffee, trustee and assignee of the famous Sprague 
property of Rhode Island, which has caused so much litiga- 
tion, has received from William H. Hoppin and 150 associ- 
ates an offer of $2,600,000 for the entire property. He has 
accepted the offer, subject to the approval of the court. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The Pope is said to be a heavy loser through the money 
panic at Paris. 

—A nephew of Robert Burns is living in a charitable insti- 
tution at Glasgow. He is an old man-of-war’s man named 
Gilbert Bogg. 

—It is said that in Calcutta a young lady will rise at an 
afternoon visit and say, ‘‘Excuse me, but I must go home 
for my 5 o’clock fever.” 

—Meissonier, the famous French artist, is to paint a por- 
trait in miniature of Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the well- 
known money-king, for which he will receive the small sum 
of $16,000. 

—‘‘ A-three-year-old”’ discovered the neighbor’s hens in 
her yard scratching. In a most indignant tone she reported 
to her mother that Mr. Smith’s hens were ‘* wiping their feet 
on our grass.” 

—A man dredging for oysters in Long Island Sound, re- 
cently, got hold of one that had grown fast to a crab’s back. 
Wherever the crab went of course the oyster followed him. 
He evidently believed in rapid transit. 

—Mr. Alexander Longfellow, a nephew of the poet, who 
has been studying architecture in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, has recently returned to this country, having ob- 
tained the highest honors during his course. 

—A new use is suggested for ether. A patient recently, at 
the Cork South Infirmary, while under the infl uence of ether 
acknowledged that he had been connected with several 
moonlight outrages in the district from which he came. 

—At the recent Civil Service examinations at the New 
York Custom House, the most severe of the arithmetical 
questions was: “If one pound of coffee costs 33!¢ cents, 
how much will ninety-one pounds cost?’ Glorious Civil 
Service reform, isn’t it, Mr. Curtis ? 

—On Monday evoning of last week the heavy winds caused 
the lowest tide in New York harbor and at the various docks 
that has ever beenknown. Several of the ferry;boats ground- 
ed at their slips, and jagged rocks which had never been seen 
before showed themselves above water. 

—There is not one American in twenty but is clad from 
head to foot out and out in American products. His coat, 
boots, hat, linen and flannels, his watch, his knife, his pen- 
cil, his gloves, his jewelry, are all articles of home manu- 
facture ; at least so the protectionists say. 

—New York City has a population of 1,206,299 human 
beings, of whom the native born number 727,629 and the 
foreign born 478,670. It is rather a melancholy fact that 
next to New York State New Jersey has contributed more 
citizens to this metropolis than any other State. 

—Animals, it seems, suffer from sea-sicknes. On the 
storm-deck of the steamship ‘‘ Neckar,” which recently 
came in from Europe, was built a house for the largest 
giraffe ever sent to this country. The poor beast was so 
frightfully upset by the sea that he died a day before the 
ship got in. 

—‘*I merely throw out the idea,” a youthful clergyman 
remarked with some c«zree of embarrassment, after making 





a suggestion in Presbytery. ‘‘Well,” a white-haired old 





dominie said, ‘‘ that is the very best thing you can do with 
it.” There was a silent assent on the part of a majority of 
the brethren. 

—False eyelashes are the latest artifice that the ingenious 
Parisians have invented. They actually draw a fine needle 
threaded with dark hair through the skim of the eyelid, 
forming long loops, and after the operation is over, whicb is 
said to be a painless one, a splendid dark fringe veils the 
coquette’s eyes. 

—The ‘‘ Society of the Blue Anchor” has recently been or- 
ganized in Washington, whose object is to render our life- 
saving service more efficient, to offer additional encourage- 
ment to those engaged in its dangerous duties, and to provide 
relief in all cascs of necessity. Many Washington ladies are 
interested in it. 

—An old rabbi was awakened by one of his twelve sons, 
who said: ‘‘ Behold! my eleven brothers lie sleeping, and I 
aim the only one who awakens to pray in the still watches of 
the night.” ‘* Son,” said the wise father, ‘‘you had better 
sleep, too, than wake to censure your brothers.” We know 
some critics who, we hope, will read this. 

—During the holidays a London postman discovered a sov- 
ereign in a letter box. Attached to the coin was a label say- 
ing that the money was intended as a Christmas gift to the 
finder. If any of our readers are inspired by this example of 
generous yet modest charity, we desire to state that there is 
a post-box on our front office door which the poorest editor 
opens every morping. 

—The wealthy Baroness Erlanger, who resides in Europe 
somewhere or other, has a coachman whose tardiness has 
proved to be an invaluable trait. By calling for her fifteen 
minutes late he kept her from being in the Vienna Ring 
Theater when the fire broke out, and if on another occasion 
he had been prompt she would have been in the Nice Opera 
House when that was burned. 

—Petroleum is not only dangerous, it seems, in fire, but 
also on the water. Two or three ocean steamers have been 
built with tremendous iron tanks with a view to carrying oil 
in bulk, and thus doing away with the expense of barrels. 
But it seems that the project has been tried in the past, and 
the steamers have invariably been lost on succount of the 
dashing and plunging of the oil, and the plan had to be 
given up. 

—General Stannus, a British officer of the experience of 
years and fourteen decorations, has just resigned because 
juniors were put up over ‘him; and, when asked why, the 
War Department told him it was because he had once ap- 
peared in a white linen coat at review. It would be curi- 
ous to know what the British War Department would have 
done to General Sherman when he received Von Moltke’s 
call at Berlin in a linen duster. 

—Alexandra, Princess of Wales, met lately with what 
was nearly a serious accident. While playing with her 
children at a game of ‘‘ snap-dragon”’ at Sandringham, she 
unwittingly overturned the vessel of burning spirit. Her 
dreas caught fire, her eyebrows were singed, and one arm 
was injured. She was the coolest of the group; while the 
flames of her sleeve were being extinguished she tore away 
the burning portion of her skirt. 

—The Greek play, ‘‘ &dipus,” which was performed so 
successfully at Harvard College last spring, has been put on 
the theatrical stage. Mr. Riddle, the Harvard professor 
who was (Edipus in the first performance, plays the same 
part in Greek, while his support speak their lines in English. 
The play was brought out in Boston last week, but it is a 
question whether the general public will care to see a play 
which cannot be enjoyed,}except as a mere novelty, by any- 
one but a scholar. 

—West Virginia is going to have the most accommodating 
railroad on record, if it keeps its promises. It is trying to 
obtain right of way from the farmers whose fields are to be 
| cut by its line, and instead of paying cash damages the 
company pledges that at least one train a day each way shall 
stop on each farm to take up or put off passengers or freight, 
provided a signal is displayed. If it is a prosperous farming 
region that train will be as pleasant to travel on as a cross- 
town bob-tail horee-car. 

—‘‘La Lumiére Electrique” describes a curious application 
of electricity to prevent military conscripts practicing fraud as 
to their stature by bending their knees. When the conscript 
stands erect against the measuring post the hind parts of his 
knees press on electric contacts, causing two bells to ring ; 
the ringing ceases when there is the least bending. The 
sliding bar which furnishes the meusure has also a contact 
which is pressed by the head, whereby a third electric bell is 
affected. For a correct measurement the three bells should 
ring simultaneously. This instrument is employed in the 
Spanish army. 

—Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
has had conferred upon him the decoration of the National 
Legion of Honor, by the President of the French Republic. 
Just now our telephone is out of order ; it persists in ringing 
when nobody rung it, it calla up the wrong man, and it takes 
grim delight in collecting and switching into our receiver a 
mosaic arrangement of all the telephonic conversations go- 
ing on in different quarters of the city. Under these circum- 
stances we must beg leave to withhold our congratulations 
from Mr. Bell. We regard him asthe final cause of too 
much human misery to compliment him. 

—The so-cailed gold axe of King Koffee, of Ashantee, 
recently sent to Queen Victoria, has been deposited, at the 
Queen’s order, in the museum at South Kensington. It is 
not a beautiful thing to look upon, nor is there so much gold 
about it as its name would imply. The blade was apparently 
cut originally from a piece of boiler iron, and is roughly 
fashioned, with a clumsy handle of oak which ie covered 
with leopard skins and badly stained, apparently with blood. 
Around the handle are bands of thin gold, badly hammered 
iuto ornamental relief. A piece of tiger skin forms the blade 
a sheath, attached to which is an object beaten from gold 





and shaped like a cockle shell. 
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Sermon By Henry Warp BsgEouEr. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou hast called us thy children, and thyself our father, Our 
Father in Heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven ; so we have been tanght to 
pray since our childhood, and so we have been led to seek the king- 
dom, and to know thy will. Alas! for the greater the light the more 
has been our perplexity. For ourselves to love thee and to love our 
fellow-men has been our duty plainly enough. If we might think of 
our own selves only there would be less of trouble, dear Lord; but 
thou hast tanght us to think of others, to concern ourselves with the 
nations of the earth, and with the whole human family. As ourcon- 
science has grown in intelligence and sensibility, trouble upon 
trouble has come in seeking to interpret the way. There seems no 
way, no road through the wilderness, but trouble, of might over- 
coming weakness, and cruelty destroying meekness, and justice 
overthrown in the highways and in the wilderness, rapine and re- 
venge, incessant wrong, until our hearts are sick, and we hear men 
saying, Where is thy God? and, Doth the Lord know and consider 
the way of men? Is there any overruling of God more than in the 
tempest-tossed sea, that casts up its waves and its storms, which no 
man heeds, and for which no one cares? O Lord, from the shadow 
and from the doubt we flee to thee, believing that because thou art 
greater than we can imagine or conceive, and because thy way is 
complicated, stretching through endless periods, and because the 
greatness of thine accomplishment transcends all our power of 
understanding it, and because the forces of time and of the eternal 
ephere are thine, we fall below the understanding of them, and we 
come back to thee, weary and seeking rest, condemned in our own 
consciences, but not condemned by thee, conscious of wrong, of 
every weakness that leads into temptations that should be slain, but 
that overmaster us, of promises not fulfilled, of covenants broken, of 
pride dominating, of vanity making folly, and of all the restlessness 
of passions and appetites unsubdued, Yet, thou art our Father, our 
Teacher, and our Redeemer; thou art leading us, and thou art giving 
ns that education which at present we cannot fully understand, but 
which shall be made plain in the great coming day; and we desire 
to find ourselves at rest in our own thought and in our judgment of 
the Judge. We desire to be at rest, becai<+ we believe that thou 
art God; omnipotent, omniscient, om: ipres:nt; God over all, 
blessed forever, and forever blessing. How wou shalt make tears 
and groans turn into the chorus of joy; how thou shalt make suf- 
fering bring forth the sweetest wine of joy; how thou shalt make 
the crash and all the rude sounds of disharmony at last come 
together in blessed concord, we do not know: but we believe, and 
therefore rejoice in the Lord. We rejoice that all shall be made 
plain. We will wait, and in our spheres endeavour to do the will of 
God, and the duty that lies next to us, and trust to the brighter 
light of our nobler comprehension when we shall have been cleansed 
from the flesh, and shall have interpreted to us the way of God in 
time. 

Lord, behold those who are now cast dow, whom thou hast slain, 
to whom life is as without light, and from whom the very feunda- 
tions seem falling. Sustain them in the hour of their trial. Since 
thou thyself in Gethsemane didst beseech and receive the minister- 
ing help of God's angels, so send thine angels to those that other- 
wise are spent and wil! perish. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that those who are in perplexities in 
the way of the world, who seek counsel and find it not, who are 
blinded to that which is right or to that which is wise, may be able 
to stay themselves upon thee, who hast promised to give wisdom to 
those that ask, and to upbraid them not for their unfaith. We pray 
that thou wilt grant strength of purpose to those who are ready to 
despair. May they pluck up again courage, and may they gird their 
loins once more, and in the strength of God overcome. 

We pray that thou wilt inspire us with a true sense of our 
duties to each other, to the nation in which we dwell, and to the 
world of which we are a part. May we glorify thy name in all the 
service which we render to our fellow men. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon the city 
where we live, upon all its institutions, upon its government and 
officers, upon all its citizens. May this place be cleansed from all 
formsof immorality. May righteousness flow down our streets as 
rivers of water. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praise evermore. 
Amen, 


SERMON 
THE LAW OF LOVE.* 

“ Master, which is the great cemmandment in (the law? Jesus 
said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with allthy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang all the law and the proph- 
ets,”—Matt. xxii., 36-40. 

HAT is to say, this is the central principle which 
runs through the recorded administration of 
God among men. Whatever variations there may be, 
whatever adaptations there may be to time and cir- 
cumstances, the root from which has flowed the divine 
administration is this law of love, or benevolence. 
We should therefore expect to find that Providence is 
driving, in the history of time, along that line—that it 
has, in other words, in more modern phraseology, been 
the tendency of evolution, that if the world in its ani- 
mated as well as its non-animated course has been 
going through the process ef unfolding gradually, and 
from a less to a more perfect state, this is, on the whole, 
a highway along which mankind has traveled. 

That every process of divine government must itself 
eonform to the law of benevolence, or the feeling of 
doing good to every creature, scarcely needs to be 
asserted. If that is the law of time and the universe, 
and if God himself embodies that law, then the whole 
process of divine government must be supposed to 
conform to it; and in all cases we have a right to sup- 
pose, whatever seems adverse to happiness, whatever 
seems like needless pain, infliction, or even harshness 
or cruelty, permitted and continued under the divine 

*Sunpay Morgnine, January 8, 1882. Lesson: Deut. xxxii., 


6-44, Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 10, 725, 660. Reported ex- 
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government over the human race, that there will be, 
directly or indirectly, finally and ultimately, happi- 
ness; that even ina career of sorrow it is seeking a 
condition of final happiness; that in a career of im- 
perfection and rudeness it is seeking a future and har- 
monious condition. 

When the violinist strikes the string taat is widely 
variant from concert pitch there arises a wailing; but 
it is a wailing that is running up to harmony; and so 
soon as it comes into chord the wailing ceases; and 
every step, every semitone, every particle on the way 
up is on the road to harmony. 

So in the history of the human family, comprehen- 
sively viewed, all the things that tend toward benevo- 
lence in the world will be found, ultimately, I think, 
to belong to a system which will translate the brief 
history of mankind into a sublime agreement with the 
great law which rules in God, and by which he is ad- 
ministering the affairs of time and men. 

It is impossible to apply this hypothesis to the his- 
tory of the earth without at some point reaching a 
condition of facts which seems utterly inexplicable of 
even irreconcilable to this principle, unless we come in 
with the supposition that there is another state of be- 
ing, that there isa life to come, where the experience 
of this life shall benefit us. ‘‘If in this life only we 
have hope, it isa wretched thing,” the human race 
might say. For the waste, the apparent universal de- 
struction, the torrents of woe that have left nations 
desojate for ages within the sphere and bound of time, 
wecan findno explanation. The history of men, the 
prosperity of the wicked, which has always beena 
philosophical enigma, the misfortunes of good men, 
which seem to contradict the law of happiness, and to 
arise from obedience to canons of God—all these ele- 
ments stand as perfect confusion, and fill the mind of 
reflective men with distress, as they did the Psalmist, 
until they go into the sanctuary. ‘‘Then,” he said, 
‘“‘T understood theirend.” It is the finality, it is the 
beyond, it is the end of the administration in this part 
of God’s sphere, that will throw light back; and, 
doubtless, when we stand so that we can see the re- 
sult all the knots will unentangle themselves, and the 
clouds will all dissolve and pass away. 

If a grape-vine could only be intelligent at about this 
time of the year, when the pruning hand is cutting it 
back in every direction, it would say, ‘‘ Why am I 
dealt with so? Have I not thrown my roots, as nature 
demands, wide abroad beneath the ground? have I not 
drawn in nourishment from the soil and from the air? 
have I not spread out my boughs far to the east and to 
the west? and am I not covered with leaves?” And 
the knife would reply, ‘‘Yes; but the final end of 
stem and leaf is grapes; and your very growth is hin- 
dering the production of fruit. Therefore, I cut off 
some of your stems and some of your leaves. That 
you may confine yourself in a smaller compass, but in 
a richer cluster, I prune you.” 

The bearing of this law of benevolence in the ad- 
ministration of society is becoming in every period of 
time more and more important. All punishment and 
pain inflicted must be for the ends of kindness or they 
do not conform to divine law; and if divine law is the 
expression of divine disposition, then all the divine 
purposes in penalty and pain are benevolent; and 
whenever there can be no more good done by pain or 
penalty it must cease; for the continuance of pain in 
the individual or in the collective mass after there is no 
more chance for reformation, and no need longer of 
example, is cruelty; utter, bottomless, unutterable. 

The language of song, poetic language, has been very 
largely misleading men. I read in your hearing this 
morning a passage from Deuteronomy for the very pur- 
pose of contrasting the metaphoric language of elo- 
quence with the more plain language of direct statement. 

‘Fora fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn unto the 
lowest hell, and shall consume the earth with her increase, and set 
on fire the foundations of the mountains.” 

In other words, this is a volcanic figure wrought 
into poetry. God is represented by one of the most 
striking figures that ever addressed itself to human 
imagination. 

“If I whet my glittering sword, and mine hand take hold on judg- 
ment, I will render veng’ to mine ies, and will reward them 
that hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword shall devour flesh; and that with the blood of the slain 
and of the captives, from the beginning of revenges upon the 
enemy.” 

How many sermons have been built on that decla- 
ration! How many terrific discourses like that of 
Jonathan Edwards on God’s wrath toward finally 
impenitent men have been drawn from it! How 
many horrible, infernal descriptions based upon it 
have been given of hell, and the torments of the 
wicked, in an endless series ! 

Now, contrast with the foregoing such passages as 
this : 

** The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lond, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty ;, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 








dren, and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation.” 


That is to say, ‘‘ 1am a God that administers for the 
purpose of developing and building up my creatures in 
my own integrity and perfectness. Ido not forget that 
this is the end, and drift, but not the present power 
of this administration. Iam gentle and merciful and 
long-suffering and patient; and if men stumble by the 
way I lift them up, andI give them not only pun- 
ishment and penalty, but (and there is an amplitude in 
it) I forgive their iniquity, transgression and sin.” 

There is no wrong-doing that does not come under 
one or other of these three heads. 

Contrast that, purporting to have been spoken by the 
lips of God, with that which Moses says in his song: 


‘“‘And Moses came and spoke all the words of this song in the ears 
of the people.” 


A great many of Dr. Watts’s songs havea figurative 
character, but we have never been brought into such a 
state as that anybody has sat down and made a theory 
out of Dr. Watts’s songs, literalizing his poetic figures. 
What would be thought if the conversation John Mil- 
ton represented as having taken place between God and 
his Son and the angels, and between Satan and his 
confederates, should be taken as a literal representa- 
tion of divine truth? But here is that poem; and it is 
filled with barbaric splendor adapted to the imagina- 
tion and want of that people; and it has from that day 
to this been taken as a literal and scientific statement 
of facts, as if it were revelatory of the divine nature. 

Now, in every case where we have a statement in 
regard to God he is represented as a God of benevolence, 
and his administration as an administration of benevo- 
lence; and where we have such a declaration as that 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘Thou shalt love,” every 
other statement must be interpreted in the light of that, 
and not according to any mere illustrative, poetic 
statement. 

I hold, therefore, though I have not just now time 
to enlarge upon this subject, that multitudes of the 
illustrations of divine law, divine justice and divine 
penalty are intense barbaric figures, simply because in 
a low moral condition intensive figures were necessary 
to produce that which in our time is produced by a 
much more literal statement of truth. 

In other words, where a man is sick—sensitive, as with 
a nervous fever—the doctors give him a medicine that 
alleviates the fever, that lowers the tone of the nerves; 
but where a man has taken an overdose of opium, and 
the whole nervous system is in collapse, then they 
smite and beat him. While smiting and beating are 
not a universal remedy, they are a remedy quo ad hoc 
—they are a remedy for that particular case. And 
when, in the history of the human family, a literal 
statement of fact was swept away, and, as a remedy, 
a more intense representation, lightning-winged and 
thunder sped, was employed in order to penetrate the 
hard hide of a barbaric people, that was justifiable; 
but to-day the use of intensive statements and illus- 
trative figures as literal representations of the great 
moral truths of God and his government is monstrous ; 
and yet that has been done, and it is being done to-day. 

We must judge of Scriptural figures by the law of 
God as Christ defined it, and not by that law which 
poetic or theological intensities have bred. 

If this doctrine be true, if the law of benevolence is 
the law to be observed in the administration of pain 
and penalty, then I say that the satisfaction of a feel- 
ing of anger or vengeance, the gratification of a cruel 
desire to exterminate the culprit by putting on him 
the utmost punishment that you know how to inflict, 
for the sake of alleviating an administrative element 
that is in you, is contrary to divine law. 

When a great crime is committed the whole commu- 
nity flames. One man says of the wrong-doer, ‘I 
would like to put my teeth into him.” Another man 
says, ‘“‘I would like to hang him up, and have him 
left ten days on the gibbet.” Another man says, “I 
would like to grind him to powder.” All physical 
tortures that men can think of one and another sug- 
gests. Men who theologically are utterly averse to a 
hell wish there might be a little one just for him. 

Now, this is the spirit of the tiger. It is the rank, 
raw, animal spirit of destruction. Men think that 
because a man has done wrong, because his wrong is 
flagrant, and because he deserves punishment and 
penalty, they are justified in this intensive feeling of 
vengeance. But, meanwhile, where is love? Where 
is the law of benevolence? If God should act 
under this impulse what would become of this world? 
It would be a Sodom anda Gomorrah. There is scarcely 
a man here who does not stand as a stripped and con- 
demned culprit before God; and if God should act as 
we do, with his intense and infinite sense of the beauty 
of holiness, and should lay his hand on the sword in 
reference to any one of us, we would perish as ina 
moment. 

When men protest against this radical spirit folks 
say; ‘‘That is mawkish benevolence; it is wishy- 
washy sentiment.” They say when a man has com- 
mitted an outrage, ‘‘He should be trodden out of 
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sight.” That is the spirit of love, is it? That is the 
spirit of divine administration, is it? No; it is the 
remains of the animal nature which is yet in the human 
family, and which is not yet controlled by reason or 
benevolence. 

“Do you hold, then,” you will say, ‘‘that a man 
who has committed a great crime is to be coddled by 
kindness?” Ob, no; a man who has committed a 
crime ought to be punished; but the law of benevo- 
lence, when inflicting punishment, must administer 
with reference to two things: first the well-being of 
the culprit, and second, the condition of society in 
which the culprit stands. In other words, we must 
take into account the welfare of the wrong-doer as an 
individual, and also as a member of society. Prelimi- 
narily, the object of punishment and penalty is to re- 
cover; and next it is the preservation of society which 
is absolutely necessary to the greatest good of the in- 
dividual. The way to take care of wheat is to take 
care of the soil in which it grows. The way to punish 
individuals is not to exempt them from pain and 
penalty, but to give them pain and penalty and also 
to take care of society so as to prevent a recurrence of 
the evil. The administration of pain and penalty 
should be such as to save, if possible, the individual, 
and also to save society from further damage or harm. 
Everywhere these two elements—the safety of society 
and the welfare of the individual—are entirely compati- 
ble with the spirit of benevolence, without a spirit of 
anger or revenge or cruelty. 

I go further than most men, I think. I hold not 
only that pain and penalty should be inflicted upon 
wrong-doers, but that just in proportion as they are 
by nature unsupplied with strength and with motive 
for right-doing, you must increase the penalty and the 
pain. You are not to weaken the penalty because the 
man is irresponsible. The less responsible he is, the 
further he is removed from responsibility, the more he 
needs penalty. Whenyou come to interpret pain and 
penalty as a process by which the wrong-doer is to be 
recovered and society is to be protected, the less a 
man can help himself, the more the government should 
come in to help him. 

But we have got to deodorize the word penalty, or 
punishment ; for, to a great extent, punishment and 
penalty have been regarded as a shame and a disgrace; 
and the shame and disgrace which have been poured 
upon wrong-doing have been a great curse. Avoid- 
ance of transgression has been so exclusively praised 
that the degradation and abominable shame of having 
committed a great crime has taken men out of the pale 
of sympathy not only, but has thrown them in reality 
out of the pale of society. And not only has it done 
that, but it has stained our conception of justice and 
of painan: penalty. We think ofthemas a shame and 
degradation, whereas I say that they are a medicine 
of divine guvernment. Pain and penalty, whether of 
the body or of the mind, whether in the indi?idual or 
in general citizenship, under the divine plan is meant 
to be remedy—never a casting off utterly: never a 
degradation though the man be degraded, never a 
mere ministration of shame. It ought to be recupera- 
tive, and its milder forms reconstructive and edvfca- 
tive. 

It isso in surgery. Suppose a man has by wild 
orgies and insane inspirations thrown himself into 
perils, and is mutilated, and the surgeon is called in, 
what does the surgeon do? Does he say, “I ama 
minister of nature, sent to vindicate the sanctity of 
natural law, andI preach to you your disgrace and 
shame in this broken bone and in this lacerated mus- 
cle?” Does the surgeon say that? You would kick 
him out of doors before he was half through with his 
speech, if he did. The man is sick, he has done 
wrong, and he is bearing part of the punishment of 
his wrong-doing; and when the surgeon comes in, 
what does he do? He does not preach a sermon. He 
has come to heal the man of the consequences of his 
transgression. If it be necessary he resorts to ampu- 
tation; but amputation, severe as it may be, is only 
one step toward the man’s recovery. Every motion the 
st.rgeon makes is in condemnation of the man; but it 
is his purpose not to hold him up to ignominy or shame, 
but to restore him, or, if that cannot be, to prevent his 
becoming any worse. 

Christ took this view, and he declared, when he 
came, ‘‘I come not to destroy life but to save it.” 
And when he was reproached for eating with notori- 
ous sinners, he declared, ‘‘I come not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. I come not to 
heal those that are whole, but those that are sick.” 
In the interpretation of his own important mission he 
said, ‘‘I am a healing Physician.” 

Society rejects a man who has been condemned for 
acrime; andI am not here to say that society is al- 
together wrong. I cannot bring an unknown and 
deceitful man into my house where I am rearing young 
and tender children. I cannot make a hospital of my 
house. I am not called upon to bring yellow fever or 
small-pox patients into my house, And where | am 





master of the young I cannot subject them to the in- 
fluence of unknewn, and, it may be, dangerous men. 

In other words, society is so organized in its public 
sentiment, and in its nature, that, when a man has 
become an atrocious criminal he is thrown out, and 
looked upon as standing in an attitude of rebellion. 
Society is to you like the walls of a fort, which are 
arrayed against you when you are outside of them, 
but which protect you when you are inside of them. 
We have in our courts judges that are wise and ten- 
der-heartod ; but, after all, they are bound by the 
laws which they administer; and history is permeated, 
human nature and human society are permeated, 
with the feeling that pain and penalty mean degra- 
dation; and the idea that they mean recuperation, 
remedy, does not prevail to any great extent. Here 
and there single men believe in it; now and then 
churches teach it; in a blessed sunshiny way every- 
body will admit it; but life thunders on, and time 
and experience say, when a man has done wrong, 
‘“*Crush him. Tooth for tooth. Eye foreye. Hand 
for hand. Give him as good as he gave.” But this is 
war; it is worse than war; it is savagism. It is not 
scriptural; for the law of God is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love ;” 
and the great doctrine of the atonement, which phil- 
osophers have quibbled and squabbled about in the 
thin air of abstraction and theories, is God's declara- 
tion that he loves mercy and healing, and not utter 
destruction. 

Men need penalty of a noble kind, of a sanative 
kind, just in proportion as they are weak. Generally 
speaking the penalty which has been inflicted upon 
men has been according to their crime against society. 
‘*Tf a man goes against the absolute safety of society, 
it demands the gravest of penalties,” itis said; and 
that is not to be controverted. Society must protect 
itself; and ingits earlier stages it has no means of pro- 
tecting itself except by removing the culprit. When 
there were no jails, when there were no fenced cities, 
when there were no means of instruction, when the 
nations themselves were in barbarism, when men’s 
religious service was prostitution, when the very gods 
that they worshiped were the wretchedest and wicked- 
est of salacious and imaginary beings, then to live in a 
neighborhood was like sitting down in a small-pox 
hospital. 

Ido not say that this is the whole question; I do 
not say that it covers the entire ground of controversy 
on the subject under consideration; but I say that it 
throws light in one direction upon it; and when soci- 
ety grows larger and stronger, when its educational 
institutions are abundant, and when there is more 
leisure and more variously distributed power, then 
penalties ought to grow less extreme. Society in the 
first place had to take care of itself and let the indi- 
vidual alone. By and by society was so strong that it 
took care of itself not only, but began to think what 
it could do for the individual. And the progress of 
the age has been in that direction. 

England has wiped off from her statute-books scores 
and scores of crimes for which death was the penalty; 
and in our land the death-penalty has been largely re- 
moved, or largely modified. There is a growing sense 
of humanity in this regard. It is often irregular, 
often unreasonable ; but, nevertheless, the tendency, 
now that society is strong, is to take care of the penal 
offender, to restore the wrong-doer. 

How can he be restored? The answer to that ques- 
tion would lead to a discussion of our reformatory 
institutions. Thank God that there are so many of 
them, and that they are so good as they are; but they 
are only nascent. They indicate a very low state of 
development. They come far short of a complete rep- 
resentation of the spirit of benevolence. But by and 
by they will do better; they will grow wiser from day 
to day; and we must wait for them as we wait for 
every evolution of final development; but even now 
when a man can no longer take care of himself society 
takes care of him; and that is all right. 

If a mansays, ‘“‘I ought not to be punished; I was 
overcome by drunkenness, which I inherited from my 
father and my ‘mother; temptation sprang upon me 
like a lion out of a thicket, and I could not resist ;” if 
a man says, ‘‘Il am of a feeble moral stamina, and I 
am a creature of circumstances ”—in all such cases 
society is bound to put ‘ts arms about the individual 
and say, ‘Since you cannot take care of yourself, we 
will take care of you.” 

He can be put in jail; he can be placed in a reforma- 
tory institution; or, if he is unmanageable, and the 
power of healing is withheld from us, he had better be 
sent to the dead-letter office. Send him back to God 
and say, ‘‘We cannot take care of him.” Doubtless 
there are means and appliances there by which he can 
be better dealt with than with us. Let him fall into 
the hands of God rather than into the bands of an en- 
raged people. There are cases, I think, in new States, 
in whigh it would be better for a man, and the ends of 
justice would be better served, if he were to lose his 
life. As a general thing, I am opposed to hanging ; 





but wherever for special reasons it is best, then let it be 
resorted to; only it must not be instigated by a mere 
ill-advised wrath, nor must it be executed by an un- 
thinking people. It is not right when it is made to 
gratify a spirit of revenge; but where, after due de- 
liberation, itis judged to be best, where the living will 
be better off and the culprit will be no worse off be- 
cause of his being sent on, then send him on! 

On the other hand, where the culprit, without dam- 
age to society and with a reasonable prospect of benefit 
to himself, can be spared, and where he pleads, “I am 
so weak that I have no control over myself,” then socie- 
ty is bound to take that man up and give him artificial 
control. Iam not in favor of taking off penalties: Iam 
in favor of increasing them. Just in proportion as 
motives for well-doing are weak in men you must 
strengthen those motives by the hand of justice on the 
outside. 

The doctrine that benevolence is the law of God in 
time and eternity, that benevolence is the spinal 
marrow, the spinal cord which, running through, con- 
nects the whole divine economy, that benevolence 
must administer justice, and that justice itself must be 
an expression of good-will to the individual as well of 
good-will to society—this doctrine does not turn into a 
mush of magnanimity, nor into mere sentiment. It is 
clear, intelligent, rational and according to the divine 
word that weare to help men if they are transgressors— 
help them by individual treatment, and help them by 
society treatment. It is not safe ever to let men go on 
in transgression, either for their sake or for the sake 
of society, without pain and penalty. When you strip 
penalty of degradation and shame, and give it the 
nobler designation of remedy, of medicine applied by 
the hand of the legal physician for the restoration and 
salvation of the culprit, you bring it into the Gospel 
ground. 

I do not profess to belong to any school or any sect 
except the New Testament school, the New Testament 
sect, in which I take the best understanding I can of 
the truths of God interpreted by divine providence. I 
could not open my lips to speak the name of him who 
to me sits enthroned as the very crown of heavenly 
beauty, as the God of grace and mercy, nor could I 
preach his Gospel, if I supposed that in the way in 
which this world has been created, in the way in which 
the tribes and nations have been scattered through the 
earth in their unenlightened condition, there was no 
provision made for the rescue of those who violate the 
divine law. WhenI consider what the continent of 
Asia is; when I consider its lack of ministration, its 
lack of Bibles, its lack of schools, its lack of books, its 
lack of anything which ministers to education ; when 
I consider what is the freight which that black hull, the 
continent of Africa, is carrying; when I consider that 
every thirty years God turns them over and empties 
them out—when I consider these things I cannot but 
suppose that the law of love is the law of time and of 
eternity. I cannot believe that God would go on in- 
flicting torments upon those countless human beings 
when it was no longer necessary for society here (and 
itis an impudent assumption to say that it is necessary 
for society there, where Goi himself is), when it 
had ceased to have any effect of reformation or 
any promise of good. It is not to be supposed 
that for the mere sake of keeping on pain and 
penalty the vast other end of life rolls on in 
torment forever and forever. If I were to believe that, 
either my reason would depart or my heart would 
break. I could not bear it. Nor could I, nor as an 
honest man would I dare to apply to the government 
of God, or to the character of God, a general concep- 
tion of this sort. Ido not believe it. Ido believe in 
penalty, and I do believe in a future state of retribu- 
tion, but I believe that it is remedial. What the 
future will be I do not know. In some ages of the 
church it has been taught that all those who are un- 
recovered will finally be brought back and saved. I 
do not know what the end is to be; but that there ig 
to be an eternity of conscious torment when all hope 
of rescue and reformation is gone—God do so to me, 
and more also, if ever I preach it, or contirm it, or 
countenance it in other men. For God’s own sake, 
for humanity’s sake, for the sake of having love and 
reason and conscience justified, I would clear God’s 
skirts of every such assertion. Penalty, so long as it 
will do good ; and when it ceases to do good under 
the whole economy, let it cease—if by annihilation, 
then by annihilation, or if by restoration in curable 
cases, then by restoration; but let God be a God of 
love, and let me not bring my children up to believe, 
when in poetic fury the Psalmist or the old songster 
sings that God’s wrath burns to the lowest hell, that 
this is not a mere figure of speech, but that it repre- 
sents an actual scientific statement of facts in the high 
heaven. No, no! Dearly beloved, the God that you 
are to approach is the one who has written over the 
door of faith, and hope, and love, his own title, “‘ Our 
Father.” Come to your Father, believe in him and 
obey him, and then trust the future, 
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Correspondence. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 
(Reply to inquiry of J. D. 0. in Inquiring Friends, Jan. 5th.) 

To say that the existence of design necessitates a 
designer is to utter a truism, for a design is something 
designed ; and if designed then there must be a de- 
signer. Our words imply it without allowing a chance 
for argument. A truism proves nothing; it is an 
identical equation, being a statement of the same 
thing in beth members, one of which is derived from 
the other. It is a definition—é. ¢., a design is some- 
thing which a designer has designed. An act necessi- 
tates an actor; a thing made, a maker; teaching, a 
teacher; preaching, a preacher, are similar truisms. 
The reasoning is in a circle, and our conclusion leaves 
us precisely at the starting point. It is argument from 
design. The conclusion is the major premise ; grant- 
ing the major premise, and you grant the conclusion 
without the intervention of argument. To admit that 
the existing nature of things is a design—that is, an 
intelligent adaptation of means to end—allows no 
room for argument to prove a designer. We concede it 
in our terms. 

The fallacy in this so-called argument for design is 
in the fact that it begins with the conclusion, and thus 
begs the entire question. The form of the syllogism 
is this : 

Mason PREMisE.—Nature is a design (i. e., something framed by 


a designer.) 
Mippie Texm.—Design (i. ¢., something framed by a designer) 
proves a designer (i. ¢., one who frames a design.) 
Cono.usion.—Nature is something framed by a designer; i. ¢., a 


design. 


Or in simpler terms : 
la b 


2. bLb 
3. a=b 

Aristotle says that every argument should proceed 
from an incontrovertible truth. The major premise is 
not admitted by any who do not also accept the eon. 
clusion. The middle term is a truism, a definition, 
and the conclusion is the first term. 

The analogy of the watch is logically inadmissible, 
for all admit that the watch shows an intelligent adapta- 
tion of means to end; but whether the nature of things 
be a design or the result of the interaction, counter- 
balancing, and equilibrium of irrational forces is a 
question for which nature itself presents, to all who 
deny and to many who accept revelation, no incontro- 
vertible proof. 

To prove design from nature should be the objective 
point for the artillery of logic to secure; but argument 
advanced to prove a designer from the existence of 
design in the universe is mere tautology. 

Much harm is unwittingly done the cause of the Chris- 
tian religion by the support which theologians, in the 
pulpit and out, give to such untenable, illogical logic. I 
believe in the existence of a, or rather the God, but my 
belief is founded on something else than Butler’s argu- 
ment from design. 

Will you correct me through The Christian Union if 
my position is wrong? 

Yours respectfully, J. T. D. 


THE DEBTOR QUESTION AGAIN. 

In a late issue of your paper there are two letters, 
one signed ‘‘P. E.,”the other “ Mercy,” whose opposite 
opinions on the same point lead one to read and study 
them carefully. With the first we must to a large ex- 
tent agree. The feeling of sympathy which goes out 
to bankrupts who by their dishonesty have swindled 
both rich and poor is decidedly wrong. Were this 
class of individuals treated otherwise no doubt they 
would be less numerous ; but so long as a community 
continues to have dealings with them no improve- 
ment need be looked for. Still, bankrupts are not 
always dishonest, and the question as to their stand- 
ing in society is an important one. All will readily 
admit that when a man acts honestly he does not de- 
serve censure, and were he to fail, if his too scrupulous 
honesty be the cause of that failure none, surely, would 
be uncharitable enough to condemn him. But it is 
sometimes difficult to discriminate between these two 
classes, and it is asked, would it be in the interest of 
the public to treat both alike? Supposing a man 
reputably honest is forced, owing to the inability to 
pay of his own debtors, to compromise with his credi- 
tors. He does so, and finds that he can only advance 
fifty cents per dollar, and that when all is settled he 
himeelf is penniless. Legally the demands of his credi- 
tors have been met, his indebtedness satisfied; but 
should he in the future ever become prosperous is he 
bound by the higher law of moral obligation to make 
good his former deficiency ? True, his creditors lost 
through his transactions, but he also lost even all he 
possessed. Should his own loss and the subsequent 
hardships he may have endured be regarded as a suf- 


ficient compensation? That which he once enjoyed 





was taken from him and nothing more was expected; 
now, having revived financially, can he conscientiously 
neglect to pay those who formerly, trusted him? To 
these latter questions we answer, no! that it is morally 
binding upon him to be loss to no man, and if he has 
not paid the last dollar when he has money to do so he 
ought to expect no consideration from those whose 
friendship he would desire. This is a strong position 
to take, but is it not the only just one? 

‘“Mercy” says that we are taught to forgive others that 
we ourselves may also be forgiven. This is not, how- 
ever, a question of forgiveness on the part of the 
creditor, but rather a matter of duty on the part of 
the debtor. 

Does it not seem a little premature to conclude that 
because we, actuated by pure philanthropy, would 
forgive others, our debts have also been blotted out? 
Undoubtedly it is a very convenient way of meeting 
our obligations, but is it not somewhat unsatisfactory ? 
No debtor has a right to take anything for granted. 
Because he was unable to pay when he failed should 
be no assumption that the debt no longer remains. 

Further discussion on this point would do no harm, 
and possibly a little good. Failures are becoming too 
common nowadays, and invariably the swindlers are 
left to go unpunished. Where such a state of affairs 
exists no community car be healthy. There is some- 
thing defective in our civilization which sooner or 
later must be remedied. Yours truly, 

OBSERVER. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE DEBTOR. 
Editor of The Christian Union: . 

As it is the duty of all tosupport the truth as he sees 
it, | would say a few words as to the duties of a debtor 
to his creditor in the use of time and money. 

The claim of the creditor is only one among many 
claims ; some of which take precedence. The condi- 
tion of debtor does not absolve the person from his 
duties to his family, community or the State. Why, 
then, should it absolve him from his duties to God? 
The demands of religion and of ‘‘the helpless beings 
we protect against the world” constitute a first lien 
upon a@ man’s time and means, and should not be 
diverted to other ends. 

The matter of giving to the church seems to be mis- 
named and often misunderstood. God owns us and 
all we have. It is not an honest question to ask our- 
selves—Shall I devote any of my time and money to 
the Lord’s work? We should rather say, How much 
of the time and means of which he has made me stew- 
ard ought to be applied to the cause of religion and be- 
nevolence? Money is neither more nor less than a 
representative of work performed in our regular avoca- 
tion. Respectfully, 8. K. 


OUR CHURCH COUGH. 


When I opened a recent number of The Christian 
Union and observed that Aunt Sophia had been writ- 
ing concerning that ‘‘Church Cough,” I felt a guilty 
suspicion that she had been at our church and was 
reporting what she noticed there. Her very first 
opening line, however, ‘‘The coughing season has 
come round once more,” at once disabused my mind 
of that idea, for I well knew that our church cough 
lasts the whole year through, neither spring, summer, 
autumn nor winter being exempt from it. 

But I read the coughing article carefully through, 
and was much disappointed to find that she had not 
even remotely hinted at what I conceive to be the 
church cough par excellence. 

This cough has its times, if not its seasons. It 
comes to time at the close of the prayer, and seems to 
occur as a kind of ‘‘Selah.” Be the prayer long or 
short, a brief invocation or a comprehensive considera- 
tion of all things past, present and future, of all the 
possible wants of ‘‘all people that on earth do dwell,” 
the whole congregation maintains a respectful silence; 
from beginning to end scarcely a timid a-h-e-m dis- 
turbing the propriety of the occasion. But when the 
‘“‘Amen” closes the petition the congregation promptly 
takes its innings. The coughers cough, the hemmers 
h-e-m, the sneezers sneeze, and, above all, the shrill 
blast of the nasal trombone stirs the aerial space with 
its diapason tones, The minor parts are well sustained 
by sounds various and multifarious, and prolonged to 
an indefinite extent. If, now, the pastor announces 
the hymn during this hubbub, the number mayhap 
reaches us as the ‘‘——ty-fifth hymn.” Now the 
blankety-blank hymn is not always readily found, and 
the people have heard just enough to awaken atten- 
tion. They strain their ears, perhaps with hands 
scooped as an ear-trumpet, hoping to catch the second 
announcement. 

“* How happy is the man who hears ;” 
and doubly fortunate those who can find the place at 
second hand. 

This coughing and its accompaniments ar purely 
habit, and a very disagreeable and annoying one too. 





Squills and ipecac, pellets and powders, can have no 
effect upon it. What shall be done with it? I think 
that a brief lecture by the pastor on church manners, 
with a pointed reference to what Nathan said unto 
David, might at least cause the people to ask, ‘*‘ Who 
is so ill-mannered as to do these things?” This might 
be the beginning of a wholesome reform which can be 
brought about by a reasonable amount of self-restraint. 
P. 8. Brother Folsom tells me that this same annoy- 
ance happens in his church, and upon inquiry I find 
that our church people are not sinners above all others 
in this matter. Is it not time for reform all along the 
line? A.W. A 


ANOTHER LAYMAN’S THEOLOGY. 


Editor of The Christian Union: 

I have read with so much interest and pleasure 
Articles II. and IIL. of ‘‘ A Layman’s Theology” (No. 
I. escaped my observation) that I desire much to sup- 
plement it with ‘‘ Another Layman’s Theology,” very 
much in accord, however, with your learned and 
valuable correspondent. Some time ago I distributed 
amongst some choice friends the result of studies—on 
the same theme—and received commendation from the 
few who were ableto ‘‘ give their minds” to the subject. 
As to the largest number, however, one had married a 
wife, another had bought a yoke of oxen, and they were 
unable to think thereon. I must, therefore, be allow- 
ed to say, in expression upon the point at issue, and 
which ‘‘ A Layman’s Theology” seeks to sustain ; viz., 
that the effect of the foreknowledge of an infinitely 
powerful and all-wise Being (as God Almighty un- 
doubtedly is), if unrestrained by himself, must be 
equal to an unalterable decree, causing such fore- 
knowledge to transpire and be positively carried 
out. 

Therefore, as I conceive to be the fact and solution 
of this problem, he in his wisdom has so far restricted 
his foreknowledge, or rather its controlling effects on 
man’s actions, as the free will awarded by him (to 
man) actually extends. The whole of Scripture, if 
analytically examined, comes up in support of this 
theory. ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive”—‘‘ Seek and ye 
shall find.” Why? If we were machines, controlled 
solely by a higher power ir all our acts, it would have 
been ‘Do! and Do!” as by sole imperial power and 
order; no volition on man’s part, no responsibility on 
us. Whereas we are (blessed be God for the inestimable 
blessing) co-workers with the Lord. 

I will not attempt to open a controversy with “A 
Layman’s Theology "—‘‘ Another Layman” can abide 
his time—on the point whether God, the Father, is now 
all in all; or whether (as Paul says), 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
“and when all things shall be subdued unto him [the 
Son], then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him [God] that put all things under him [the Son], 
that God may be all in all.” 

For as the next preceding verse reads, “All things 
are put under him [the Son], it is manifest that he 
[God] is excepted which did put all things under him 
[the Son.]” A ‘‘Layman’s Theology,” (in article IL, 
referring to article I.) says, ‘‘ I did not affirmatively be- 
lieve that God was endowed with literally infinite 
power,” etc. I should say that he was—but that he 
restricted the exercise of his powers as above noted. 
A “‘ Layman” says, ‘‘ Our faith needs a person to whom 
it'can cling,” etc. Certainly! God, the Father; who 
was fully exemplified to us in the image and charac- 
ter of his Son. ‘‘A Layman” says, most truly: ‘It 
is a grievous injury to man’s own nature for him to 
worship anything less than the highest and noblest be- 
ing of whom he can conceive.” And “ Another Lay- 
man” (in all humility, he trusts) strives to bestow that 
honor now and then to God who will be all in all. 

Wo. Coventry H. Wanve t. 

New York, January, 1882. 


THE REVISION. 
Editor Christian Union. 

Dear Sir: Dr. Fisher, in his valuable article en the 
New Revision, missed one point which would add force 
to his conclusions. He accepts the statement that “‘the 
books of the Bible were once new ;” that *‘the Author- 
ized Version once was in English as fresh as the edi- 
torial in a journal of to-day;” and he goes on to meet 
that objection. But he has forgotten that the objec- 
tion is really no objection. The Authorized Version 
does not represent the exact English of the day in 
which it was made. Partly because it was merely a 
revision of former translations, and partly, no doubt, 
because of the correct taste of the translators, it was 
clothed with a reverent and and stately antiqueness, 
corresponding with the majesty of its authority. A 
slight acquaintance with the literature of the seven- 
teenth century will show that the Authorized Version 
must have had for the age in which it was formed 
almost as distinct an air of venerableness as it has for 
ours. Yours truly, Gro. O. Jonzs, 

Rocuestes, N. Y, 
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by N. o Ora- 
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Startling Exposure 


“DRINKS FROM DRUGS.” 
Liquor not only H 


leading brewer to keep still. doctored 
library of secret books, giving receipts for making and 
bels. engravings, etc . Ciaret, port, sherry. 
re: and made at less tha: Wine that neve 
tories in place of breweries barle 
of liquor that pays no revenue ta 
in a:en foot square cellar—M ore 
This book is no mere toy, but an exh ustive 
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address 5c. each. $pocial rates on large lots 

We also publish yoo to $1.5) stury bx 
ties, at 2c. each. Samples of thr e be 
books in book torm (paper covers) especial! 
copy 8c). Eighteen month y pap: re at 5 
knee-deep with tem perance literature for a 
Band of Hope supplies 80 cheap that the penny collec 
Also a host of other temperance documents, all at revi 
ing” te: perance literature 

We have the indorsement of the press, societies 

Hon, James Buack of Pennsylvania, says: * Your 
lutionize any commnn ty.” 

Hon. Jonn B. Frxcn, of Nebraska, says 
all other means combined.” 
Francis WILLARD Says 
wants.” 

Governor St Joun, of Kansas, writes 
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‘I heartily approve of 
Maine, adds, “ Your publications are admirably calculated to promote the cause, and I wish you abundait 
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Address, 
LISHING HOUSE,” Davin C. Cook, Manager, 148 Madison Sireet, Chicago, LiL 


ofthe Liquor Traffic. 


A book that can not fail to arouse the American people to the gigan- 


w being perpetrated. The writer offered €10,000 by a 
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knee ep plan, if adopted and persevered in, wiil rewo- 


1 do more to help our cause, if supported, than 


“ My heart sings hallelujah as I think of your splendil courage; they meet our 
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your plans; while Hon. Neat Dow, of 


success.” 
We wish to reach every temperance worker in the land, man or woman, with our 
n ppea “ samples, catalogues, etc. We can do nothing if we can not reach the people. Will 
not every one send us names of workers? It costs_a postal card and a few min- 
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»ver thirty of the most eminent preachers to children. 
find this volume full of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted 
to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


i. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 


On the Sunday-School Lessons for 1882, by 


Teachers will 


10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Aspects of Poetry. 

Being Lectures delivered at Oxford by Joun 
CAMPBELL SuHarrpP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford; author of ‘Cultare and *Religion,” 
“ Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” and “* Studies 
in Poetry and Philosophy.” 1 vol., 16mo, gilt 
top; $1.50. 

Those who have read Principal Shairp’s previous 
books will gladly welcome this. His treatment of 
the subject isso fresh andso scholarly that the book 


is one of remarkable interest to all lovers of poetry 
and of literature. 


Noah Webster. 


By Horrace E. ScuppeERr, author of “ Stories and 
Romances,” “ Boston Town,” etc. Fine Portrait. 
$1.25. 

In this book, Mr. Scudder, in the clear and at- 
tractive style which has made him justly popular, 
narrates the events of Noah Webster's career, and 
shows how his various writings, and notably his 
work on his Dictionary, fitted into and ai ied the in- 
tellectual development of America. It is a book of 
special interest, and admirably continues the series so 


happily begun by Mr. Warner's ‘‘ Irving.’ 


Hawthorne Index. 


An Analytical Index to the works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with a Sketch of his Life. Uniform 
with the “ Little Classic” Edition of Hawthorne’s 
Works; $1.25. Also uniform with the Library 
Edition $2.00. 

This full Index enables one to refer immediately 
to any character, scene, incid«nt, or striking passage 
in Hawtborne’s writings, and cannot fail to be very 
accep table to all his readers. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 E. 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


Perkins’ Graded Anthems. 


A new Anthem Book by H. S. Perkins ; intended to 
supply choirs of ordinary ability with fresh at- 
tractive anthems from the best popular composers, 
free from technical difficulty, and yet of an inter- 
esting character. Contains about one hundred dif- 
ferent pieces, is full muric size, and is the largest 
and cheapest Anthem Book ever published. Notice 
the low price. $1 per copy ; $7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen pages free on receipt of application. 


Improved Musical Catechism. 


A new, short, cony Ostechism, with illustrations, 
by H. L. Bullock. vith the help of this little book 
mothers can easily teach their children the elements 
of musicin so simvie and plain a manner as to impart 
to young children facility in sight reading. More 
than fills the place of every other Primer or Cate- 
chism. ice cents. 


Art of Reading Music. 


An entirely new method for the use of schools and 
private pupils to develop rapid reading in vocal 
music. he exercises are thoroughly practical and 
srogressive, embracing all the varied vocal forms, 
from the simplest to the most complex. This is the 
first attempt to present, in a 'ucid and competaer. 
sive manner, that branch of music which is most 
troublesome to every student. Part I., price 40 cents. 
Part I1., price 50 cents. Copies of any of the above 
mailed on receipt of price. 


WM. A, POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New Yark City. 








EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. AJ] 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form." 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pl., N. Y. 





M*- S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year, Superior facilities. Send 








ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


But be sure you receive the original and 
only true 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It is the MOST SUCCESSFUL INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FVER PUBLISHED, and although it has been before 
the public for nearly a quarter of a century, during 
which time more than a 


THIRD OF A MILLION 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but is still used and rec- 
ommended by the best teachers. It isa 


Book without Errors, 


having been many times revised, and by the addi- 
tion, at various times, of much valuable material, 
, is conceded to be most complete, thoroughly prac- 
| tical and progressive, and without a superior as an 
instruction book. 


PRME, ------->- OM 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


(Established 1834.) 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


“NEW WORK 


By Canon Westcott 


The Revelation of the Risen Lord. 
By B. F. Westcott, D.D. Canon of Peter 
borough, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 12mo, $1.75. 


By the Same Author. 
The Gospel of the Resurrection. 12mo, 
$1.75. 








Introduction to the 


Study of the Gospels, 12mo, $2 25. 
The History of the 
Canon of the New Testament. Fifth 


Edition. 12mo, $3. 


The Resurrection ef Our Lord. By 
William Milligan, D.D., professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo, $2.75. 

“* We wish to say here at the outset that this vol- 
nme is, on the whole, the best and the most satisfac- 
tory treatise on the nature and meaning of Christ's 
resurrection that we have ever seen.—{Churchman 


The Last Supper of Our Lord, and 
His Words of Consolation to the Disciples, By 
J. Marshal] Lang, D.D. 16mo, $1.25. 


“* We have very rarely been more moved by pious 
roeding than in the pages of this treatise ou the 
Holy Communion of our Lord with His disciples. 
- . . A volume of great spiritual interest and 
value ; such contributions to the literature of the 
Church are exceedingly grateful in the days upon 
which we have fallen. They illustrate the oneness 
of Caries people with Him and each other.—N. Y. 

server. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


22 Bonn St., New York. 





PENCENEWs SGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Directory. 


T. COTESWORTH PINC ¢ 
Domestic Buil: ; cor. Voonkeny ai Fokiteenth 








New York. 
50 «i 


t Genuine © 
Dame Wc. SNOW & OO. Metiden, Gunn. 





artes Serbners. Sons 


Have Just Published 
J 


Divorce and Divorce Legislation. 
Especially in the United States. 

D. Woonszy, D.D., LL.D. A 

Edition. 1 vol.,12mo, $1.76. 

A new edition of President Woolsey’s book has 
become necessary to embody the fresh information 
whieh has come to light since the book was first 
published. The first half of the book, bearing 
upon the general question of Divorce, and its laws 
in other countries, remains intact. The latter part, 
treating of the laws and statistics of Divorce in 
this country, has been entirely re-written. 


Il, 


The Principles of Church Polity- 


By Professor GroreE T. Lapp, D. D. 
crown 8vo., cloth, $2.50. 


By THEODORE 
New Revised 


1 vol, 


This volume is the final and permanent form of 
a course of lectures on Church Polity, which have 
attracted unusual interest and have had a wide in- 
fluence. The subject is treated in a thoroughly 
fresh and original way, upon a broad and compre- 
hensive plan, aiming to give a philosophical analysis 
of the principles which should enter into any 
scheme of charch polity, and then to show how far 
these principles have been acknowledged and illus- 
trated in modern Congregationalism. 


Ill. 
Two new volumes of the New Edition of 


’ pan 
Dr. Holland's Complete Writings 
EVERY-DAY TOPICS, First Series. 

EVERY-DAY TOPICS, Second Series. 
published.) Each 1i2mo. $1.25, 
The second of these volumes of Dr. Holland's 
miscellaneous didactic writings is composed of es 
says now for the first time gathered into a bogk, 
and consists, like the First Series, published five or 
six years ago, of careful selections from the de- 
partment of ** Topics of the Time,” in the magazine 
of which he was so long and efficiently the guiding 
spirit. Subjects of only transient interest find no 
piace in these pages, but the topics discussed have 
a wide range and are attractive. 

NOW READY; 

Titcomb's Letters 
Gold Foil, Bittersweet, 

Lessons in Life Plain Talk 

The Mistress of the Manse, 
The Jones Family, 

The Puritan's Guest, and Other Poems, 

Each Volume, l6mo, Price $1.25. 


she remaining volumes will follow at regular in- 
rvals. 
IV. 


Hebrew and English Index to the 14 
Volumes of Lange's Commentary 
on the Old Testament. 


By Rev. B. Pick. 
1 volume, 8vo. Paper, 50 cents, 


(Now first 


Kathrina, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
I, 
The Memoir of Prince Metternich. 


Vol. 5, 1830-35. Edited by his son, Pri 
Richard Metternich. 1 vol, vo, $2.50. at 


II, 


Historical Outline of the English 
Constitution. 
By David Watson Rannie. 1 vol,, 12mo, $1. 
Il, 
The New Volume of the Campaign Series. 
V.—The Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg. 
By Francis Winthrop Palfrey, late Colonel 20tt 


Mass. Infantry, Bvt. Brig.-Gen’l. U, 8, V., ete, 
1 vol., 12mo, with maps, $1. 





r These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
wi 


be sent by matl, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 & 745 Broadway, New Yerk. 


HOME ART WORK 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. 
Only $2 4 Year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 


SAMPLE OOPY FREE. 


An Illustrated Fortnightly Journal voted 
Decorative and other re. The en 
palsened oftener than once a month. Invaluable- 
ints for home decoration. The latest ideas in Art 
from home and foreign sources. Leading Features: 
are: 





NOTES AND QUERIES. —These give ex 
>= aw oe useful to ali readers and ane came 
interesting. reat care is take that 
they may be authoritative. —o- 


PATTERN SUPPLEMENTS of full working si 
= oe ore bay m= from exo. ane 
‘ces. 0) and extra double 
ments issued periodically. a 


INSTRUCTION—Clear and simple directi 
ractice of all Art Work, Embroidery, Paeti Lag 
arving, and the whole range of or arts. t- 
erary and Art News with excellent k-Reviews. 


**A National Authority."—N. ¥. Evening Poet. 


ART WORK MANUALS~—ILLUsTRaTED—on - 
cial subjects. Price 35 cents each, in stamps, A 
d for circular, Subscription to the 
. Also ART LEAFLETS fiom jthe 
Art Interchange, No. 1, ‘‘ Silk Rag Ourtains:” 
No, 3, ‘‘Screens.” licents. 
INGS, to appear twice a wonth, 


& number. Send for circular. Disco: 
if unt to clubs. 


Agents wanted. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE PUBLISHING co. 
140 Nassau Street, New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Farm and Garde 


One object of The Christian Union is to Gos- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports, As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, so it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
ights of practical science and experience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


——_—_ 


HOME BUILDING FOR FARM- 
ERS. 


It was not only pleasing but instruct- 
ive to listen to the lecture on ‘The 
Farmer’s Home,” by Prof. B. G. Nor- 
throp, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Board of Education, delivered before the 
Farmers’ Convention recently held in 
Newtown, Conn. When one hears a 
good thing he likes to tell others of it, 
and on this ground I will attempt to 
condense some of the leading points of 
Secretary Northrop’s address of more 
than an hour into a single column, 
and that a‘narrow one. The homes of 
a nation form atrue index of the char- 
acter of the people; and in them the 
hope cf our country rests. Health is 
the primary condition of success in any 
calling, therefore all homes should be 
healthful. Farmers as a class are long- 
lived, but the wives of farmers are less 
so than the husbands. 

It has been asserted that farmers are 
more disposed to insanity and like dis- 
orders than other classes. This arises 
from 80 meny who have failed or broken 
down in other callings resorting to the 
farm and the country as a means of res- 
toration. The statistics of foreign coun- 
tries should not be considered of value, 
because foreign farm laborers live ina 
comparatively low and untealthful state. 
The average age of 28,000 farmers in 
Massachusetts at death was 65 years, 
and of 123,000 persons of all classes was 
51 years. 

Sanitary defects are among the chief 
causes of disease among farmers. The 
house is too often located in the valley, 
where dampness prevails. A dry sunny 
hillside is a much more healthful loca- 
tion. There should be a greater degree 
of cleanliness around the dwelling. 
Barnyards, pig-pens and cesspools are 
far too common near the house, thus 
filling the air constantly with an un- 
pleasant and disease-fostering odor. 
Look well to the water that is used for 
drinking or cooking purposes. A well 
receives the drainage from a distance of 
three times its depth, and no contami- 
mating substance should therefore be 
cast‘anywhere near the well. The clear- 
ness of the water is no sign of its purity ; 
the sparkle may but hide the germs of 
typhoid and other low and devastating 
fevers. 

Bad cooking is a serious source of ill- 
health among farmers, especially with 
women and children, who do not get the 
vigorous out-of-door exercise of the men. 
Dyspepsia is far too prevalent, as are 
also pies and cakes. There should be 
more broiling and boiling and less frying; 
more fresh and less salt meat. Every 
farmer’s daughter should feel that itis a 
part of her education to be able to make 
good wholesome bread and do the various 
kinds of cooking satisfactorily. There 
are very few things that tend more to 
make a home happy than well-cooked 
wholesome food. 

Secretary Northrop dwelt at some 
length upon the tendency to stoop among 
farmers. They have not enough of the 
military bearing that is seen in the French 
and German peasantry. The chest should 
be expanded that the lungs may bave an 
abundance of room. Farmers cannot 
expect the training of the cadets at West 
Point, but they should know the hygienic 
importance of a good, well-formed phys- 
ique. The home should be the center of 
an intellectual life. Books and papers 


open up a world of intellectual thought. 
Farmers do not think enough of these 
things. Reading aloud should be en- 
couraged and conversation in the family 
indulged in largely. The home circle 
may be thus a seat of learning, develop- 
ing a love of home among the children 
that will go far toward keeping the boys 
upon the farm. The love of home de- 
velops a love of country; local attach- 
ments make the true patriot. Health, 
wealth and wisdom are among the chief 
ends to be sought for in a happy farmer’s 
home. Bepy Aron. 





AC }RICULTURE AND READING. 
A SHORT SERMON WITH A LONG TEXT. 
The text of this discourse may be found in 

an article in a recent number of the London 

(England) ‘Agricultural Gazette,” and it 

reads as follows: 

** Agriculture unquestionably is the premier 
and predominant iudustry of this great coun- 
try. Noone can deny or even doubt it. It 
is declared on every rural hustings. Statists 
readily admit it; figures prove it. What 
a capital itemploys! What an army it com- 
mands! To what a multitude does it not give 
lordly income, modest maintenance, wages, 
food! There are 77,000,000 acres in the hands 
of landowners of the United Kingdom, and 
aot much short of that in the hands of tenant 
farmers. There are millions of pounds ster- 
ling invested and owned in agriculture by 
both. Commerce, manufactures, art, are in- 
significant in comparison with this. The 
sleeping partners in this great business are 
many tens, the acting partners in it many 
tundreds of thousands in number. On the 
life and enterprise and energy and capability 
with which it is conducted depends the pros- 
perity of millions. When a single harvest 
fails every other section of the country feels 
it; when it fails five or six years together the 
whole country suffers heavily. Such an encr- 
mous section of the Commonwealth needs, 
like every other smaller section, its agents, 
organs, representatives on the press. But the 
attention of agricultural readers is called to 
the fact that they are a very small minority 
of the body to which they belong. Take the 
other professions. The building trade has 
several journals, taken by everyone connected 
with it. Engineers have journals conducted 
at great expense, most ably and laboriously, 
which are invariably to be seen in engineering 
offices. Doctors!—why, they have weekly, 
monthly, quarterly journals full of every de- 
tail of experience, old and new. Millers, 
brewers—even grocers and ironmongers— 
have trade journals which have a large and 
profitable circulation. English farmers, Eng- 
\ish landowners have not one of which this 
can be said. Three millious of acres in wheat 
every year, and a difference of bushels per 
acre to be realized by sowing one sort rather 
than another, by adopting one detail of culti- 
vation rather than another; one hundred 
millions of pounds in the live stock of the 
farm, all profitable or otherwise, according to 
the detail of management; and not one in 
fifty of those whose property it allis cares to 
take an agricultural journal where such sub- 
jects are discussed.” 

Such is the text. The sermon is a very 
short one, with two heads: 

1. Exposition. —We do not believe that 
-" commerce, manufactures, arts are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with agriculture ;” but 
we do believe the agriculture, both abroad 
and in America, is held in an estimation very 
insignificant in comparison with that which 
it deserves. The prosperity of our own coun- 
try depends on agriculture, and agriculture 
depends, not on hap-hazard day labor, but on 
scientific principles, on the education and 
progressive thought of the farmers, and on 
systematic work and improvement. We do 
not believe that thinking and reading farmers 
are so few as the text implies—we know that 
good and successful agricultural journals are 
numerous in this country—but we do think 
that the number is a great deal smaller than 
it ought to be. We hope the time is not far 
off when farmers will need and rely on scien- 
tific information as much as the text intimates 
that doctorsdo; when our educated young men 
will desire as much to become successful 
farmers as they do now to become successful 
merchants, physicans, lawyers, ministers, 
journalists, and when the pur-uit of agricult- 
ure will be held in as high estimation by both 
farmers and professional men as any of the 
so-called learned professions. We, therefore, 
make the following : 

2. Applieation.—If all this is to be done, it 
must be done largely by us, brother farmers. 





We must read the best books, take the best 


agricultural journals, keep up with the best 
progressive agricultural work of the times. 
We must educate our sons and daughters, 
teach them that a farmer and his wife may 
have as much “ book-learning’’ and cultiva 
tion as the minister and his wife, and by our 
example and efforts make them proud of the 
farm and the home. Inaword, we must read 
and think—we must cultivate the mind as 
well as the field. A. L. F. 


FROM THE MAIL. 
[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. : 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

1. Some years since The Christian Union con- 
tained an article (from Mrs. A. E. Barr, I think) in 
which it was stated that wherever wheat is grown 
there the poppy follows. If that is a fact, why does 
it not follow in this country? We need some pure 
oil to take the place of hog’» lard and bad, or dear, 
butter, 

2. Mr. Beecher, about the same time, stated in 
his articles ‘* Beware of Chills,” that on a barren 
rock in the Atiantic some six hundred British troops 
were stationed, and suddenly the chills broke out 
so that they were required to leave. If you can 
give the location and anthority you will oblige sev- 
eral New Haven Doctors. A. P. Monson. 

New Haven, Conn. 

1, The common corn poppy (papaver 
rheas) is found in great abundance in the 
grain fields of Europe as a weed. It is also 
sparingly found in Pennsylvania. But it is 
simply a weed; depends on the climate and 
probably not on any crop that it may follow 
for its growth. A species of poppy is found 
in great abundance in California growing 
wild. The prickly poppy is sometimes culti- 
vated in gardens although it is naturalized in 
the Southern States asa weed. Whether the 
poppy were grown largely or not in this coun- 
try, poppy-oil could never be made a substi- 
tute for ‘* hog’s lard and bad, or dear, butter.” 

2. We cannot obtain any information about 
the ‘‘ barren rock” to which you refer. Per- 
haps some of our readers can. 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

Iam a young man of inexperience about farming 
or gardening. Have recently taken a place near 
the city forahome. The garden has been unused. 
How can I best deal with it to produce a fair return 
this year and a better next? Would fresh stable 
manure plowed in early do better than to plow and 
manure late? The grape-vines have not beer 
trimmed of late; should I cut them down a good 
deal, or sparingly ? H. H. 

New YorRK. 

The treatment of your garden will depend 
largely on what you plant. Cabbages, corn, 
potatoes and kitchen vegetables each need 
their own treatment. By all means plow and 
manure early. Barn-yard manure well rotted 
is better than stable manure. The care and 
pruning of grape-vines is a difficult matter, 
and it is hard to give anyrules that will apply 
in all cases. The best general rule that we 
can give is to cut back each branch to the 
second bud. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

WINTER Foop For Stock. — The farm 
stock needs a good supply of heat-forming 
food in winter. The more exposed to the 
weather animals are, the more do they need 
plenty of this kind of food so that enough 
heat can be generated in the system to keep 
up their normal temperature. Fatty or oily 
food is one of the most efficacious of heat- 
forming foods. It is noticed that the colder 
the climate or the weather, the more fatty 
food man seems to require or relishes. Dur- 
ing the hot summers man wants very little 
fatty food, and is made sick if he eats much 
of it, but in winter he relishes it and is bene- 
fited by it. It is the same with farm stock. 





Is Your Horsk BaLky ?—If he is, and you 
cannot find any means of stirring him, try the 
effect of patience. Here are twoodd methods 
involving patience that a London paper sug- 
gests: ‘1. Tire your steed out by remaining 
perfectly quict until he starts of himself. I 
once sat in my cart nearly two and a half 
hours in this way. 2. Now and then a horse 
is met with that refuses to draw atall ; put him 
in a cartin a shed, and keep him there until 
he walks out. In one instance that came to 
my knowledge the obstinate one was sane 
six hours in the shafts before he gave in.” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an excellent 
adjuvant in malarial troubles. In despond- 
ency and debility it has beneficial effects 
and Field Seeds are the best, and 
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Cole’s Reliable Garden, Fiower 
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ANCHESTER 


CataLoevs ov tris Bexny—rate. Sou 
hegan and Cuthbert Raspberries 
oem 13 New Grapes Hybrid 
Pears, &c. BLovett’s Small Fruits 
are the beri. The Catalogue, richly illus- 
trated (colored plates) tells how to get and 

row them. The mostegaunruL and vs" 
ut Smal! Froit Catalogue ever published. 


SS 
.T. eee" Little Silver, N. J. 


R ANY_ oOo E OF THE 
Choice Collections of Rosos, 
rubs, Gireenhouse Plan 
ree 3 Ey Vines, Smulli 
; For oxamp . 13 


Tuberose i 36 

- 2 Geraniuma, i 0 
G Peach 8 ¢ 

'O Sweet C = ute, ¢ lt 

+4 ly Ait a packets choice Flower 

A tin Ral of others. CHEAP, and many 

EV RARE ! and the 30'9 DIME 

= —— of 
ants. Al ND RAR paid, and safe arrival quar- 
anteed, ACatalogue of al Pa bout at 100 pages FIRE SE. 


28th Fear. 
"Painesville, Lake Go. »Onio 








(828— RELIABLE — (88? 
UIST’S SEED 


eum ARE THE == 


EST SEED 


Are entirely = oduct of our own farms, and 
are unqurpage by any in the — for purity 
and relia ility. uist’s Garden Almanac, 
containing 192 pases useful information, with prices, 
mailed on rece: ad of 3c. stamp. 

G3" Wholesale Price-List for Merchants on application, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed crower, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Over 1500 distinct varieties. A:i Strong 
Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest 
assortment. Low prices. In business 28 years. 
Guarantee satigfaction. Stock comprises ail desirable 
varieties, Only matu plants sent, Our new 
Illustrated Hand - Book, sent free, contains 
name and cocerieeee of each plant, with instructions 
for successful cu oe Don’t purchase plants else. 
where before sending Jor our new 

Allloversaf ‘Aowers skoutathavever HAND BOOK 
Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every 
one wanting new and choice plants should send ws our 
Hand-Book, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOM 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, West Chester: Pa, 





¥ 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
/ SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


R. H. = 4 EN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376. New York C ity. 


BEST Wiel 


wo GRAZING LANDS snc rouno on 
oe Northern Pacific R.R. 


inn MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {881 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Aart. 
Sr. Paur. Minn 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
To. £2. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming? Ite weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
viewsof farm prodacts have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.'0 per year. 





MENTION THIS PaprR 
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and German. If you afterwards order seeds di 
the 10 cents. 
ViCK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLoRAL GurIpE will tell how to get and grow them. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Coiored Plates, Engravings. For 530 
— A in covers ; lin elegant cloth. In Ger- 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 
Pages, a Colored = in every number and many 


fine % ear ; Five copies 
for 00, Specimen Ni asabere sant for 10 conte ; 3 
copies for 26 _ 


JAMES VIOK, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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THE WEEK. 


The general feeling of uneasiness notice- 
able at the close of last week, resulting 
from the close proximity of the price of 
foreign exchange to the shipping point for 
gold, has not yet subsided. The exchange 
rate for the week has continued very near 
to the point of export, and it is not at all 
unlikely that small lots of gold may be 
sent before the excitement has subsided. 
The causes for this change in the course 
of the specie current were and are at 
present partially special. We referred 
to them a week ago, but there are serious 
reasons why this admonition given us 
now should be heeded. It is true that 
an accumulation of wealth in this coun- 
try during the past three years has led 
to wide-spread extravagance in living, 
until we are made suddenly aware of a 
great increase in the demand for fine 
dress-goods by the figures representing 
the imports of merchandise from week 
to week. So long as our exports of 
produce, bread-stuffs and general mer- 
chandise were large, and increasing 
from month to month and from year 
to year, we did not have occasion 
to concern ourselves about the increas- 
ing importations, but now, and for the 
past six months, while our exports were 
steadily decreasing, owing, partly, t 
our diminished crop, and imports have 
as steadily increased, so that we are 
seriously questioning whether the bal- 
ance of trade, which, last year, ending 
with October 1, 1881, was about #240,- 
000,000 to our credit, may not be entirely 
or to alarge extent overcome, leaving 
us the current year debtors on foreign 
account. We hardly believe it possible 
that such a result is at all likely, but 
when we consider that the foreign mar- 
kets hold a large amount of our national 
and corporate securities, which they 
send back to us whenever the European 
money and stock markets are from any 
cause unsettled and pressed, we can 
readily comprehend that even with a 
smal] balance of trade in our favor we 
may easily find that we are subject to a 
drain of our gold to such an extent as to 
make it a serious question. How to 
remedy such a condition is not a difficult 
question to solve, but always a difficult 
one tocarry out. We have one princi- 
pal way out, and that is to return to 
those principles of economy which we 
found so necessary as a nation from 1873 
to 1878. Our volume of imports must be 
reduced to a point ut which we find that 
we can pay as we go. This living be- 
yond our means is just as disastrous 
when practiced as a nation as it is in 
individual cases. The warning should 
be persistently inculcated by all the 
means we have. We have, as a people, 
a strong passion for liberal living ; let 
that tendency stop short of the point 
where we must run in debt to gratify it. 
Let us hope that the experience of the 
hard times was not thrown away on this 
country, but that our economig¢ informa- 
tion, born of experience, has entered 
into the regulation of our social and 
domestic life. 

The condition of the Paris Bourse is 
much more satisfactory than a week 
ago, but the demand on London for specie 
owing to the Paris panic has not yet 
spent itself. If the settlements in the 
French market are made without trouble 
on the 1st of February we may look for 
a reaction in all the European exchanges, 
and a consequent withdrawal of the 
present supply of stocks from the Lon- 
don market now pressing in our market. 
This will work a relief, in our foreign 
exchange quotations, which still con- 
tinue at a high figure. 

The earnings of railways still come in 
very satisfactorily, showing an improve- 
ment on those of the previous year, asa 
rule, even when taking into account the 
increase of mileage. The Bank statement 








exhibits a continuance in the increase t| 
the deposit line, showing an improve- 

ment of $4,100,000 in deposits over 4 
week, which aggregates an increase of | 


$26,000,000 in deposits for the month of | Issue Letters o 


January. The loan line is increased a 
little for the week. The 


deposits results from the inflow of cur- | 


NION. 


J. & W SELIGMAN 6 CO., 


BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Credit for T' yavelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE W 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Saeetete 
| Transfers of Money on n Europe, eto. 


increase in | —£@@ — —\__——__~_- —____—— 


rency from the West and South, and| 
therefore does not show in the reserve. | 


Money is easy at 4 per cent., and stocks 
steady. 
THE “TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

The Hartford, Conn., papers comment as 
follows upon the tna’s annual statement : 

The ‘‘ Courant’ says :—‘‘ The thirty-second 
report of the Etna is the annual reminder 
of the continued success of this reliable life 
insurance company, and the figures which the 
report gives tell in plain terms the extent and 
success of the year’s business. The expenses 
of management were smaller than ot any 
other equally large company in the country. 
The figures are made public by the tna 
with pardonable pride, and show what a 
company conducted on sound business prin- 
ciples can do.” 

The ‘‘ Post’ says: ‘“‘For economy, integ- 
rity, upright dealing with policy holders and 
solidity of investments the tna Life stands 
at the head of insurance organizations now 
doing business in the United States. It is an 
absolutely safe company to be insured in, and 
its future will be one of constantly increas- | 
ing success and prosperity.” - 





A POPULAR INVESTMENT 
$2, 500, 000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed 


PREFERRED RAILWAY STOCK. 


50,000 SHARES| 


on THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 


CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA 
and CAROLINA 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


of the par yalue of $100 per sharc, are offered 
by the un“ersigned at $50 per share, with guarantee 
by thee MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said 
subscription price for six years, payable semi- 
annually, January and July, at and by the said 
Mutual Trust Company in New York City 
and its aget cies. 

The CINC INNA TI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railroad, with its connections, will make an AIR 
ANE from CINCINNATI to CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, starting at WADSBORO’, 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northwest through 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO and JEFFERSON, 
North Carolina, throngh MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA to CHAR- 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles. The whole distance through a section of 
the country rich in agricultural and minera) pro- 
ducts, such as coal, iron, copper, cotton, tobacco, 
corn and wheat. The gross earnings of the road, 
when finished, will average over TED THOUSAND 
($10,000) DOLLARS per mile. This will give gross 
earnings of three millions ($3,000,000) doliars per 
year which will yield large and remunerative divi- 
dends to the stockholders. 


a to the stock will be receiveg at che 
office of the Company, 39 Broadway, New York, or 
by the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 


No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


Full information will be sent on application to the 
company. 


CHICAGO 
Six per cent. Car Trusts. 





These Certificates are non-taxable, area 


direct obligation of a good Railroad Com- | 


pany, and the cars are held in trust, thus 
making u double security. 
We also deal in good Municipal Bonds. 
Collections promptly made. 


PRESTON, KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


100 Washington St., CHIECAGO. 





Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


Banking and Financial. 


We have issued a pamphlet, copies 
| of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, and big 
i ny 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied | 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 


Lexington Sandy 


The company are now ready to sell the 


|News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of | 
1881 have been at the of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 


rate 


bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 





| $2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 





of the road alone, and without any con- 
| tribution to the business to be derived 
| from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
rp xington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which | 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Twenty-Second Annual Statement 
OF THE 


Washington 


LIFE INS. CO, 








Net assets December 31, - B5, 458, 190 34 
Receipts du 

year for pren 
For interest, reute, 


6, 925, 616 67 
Disbursements ; 
Claims by de ath. 
Matured and discounted 
endowments. . 115,405 54 
Burrendered policie @, cash 
dividends and return 


#309, 850 065 


premiums,..... 


447,879 95 
Annuities 


1, 968 24 





petal paid policy-holders om 103 
ax i" 





Commuted C ommissions ‘ ° 
Profit and Los 10, 
Dividends to Stoc knolders 
Expenses, Rent, C senmsenion, 





Salaries, Postaxe Adver- 
tising, Medical Ex xaimina- 
tions, &c....... 181, 167 83 
1, 098, 904 48 


Net Assets Dec. 31, LSSI 
ASSETS 

U. S. and N. Y. city 
stocks eine 

Bonds and mortyages 

Real estate 

Cash on hand in banks and 
Trust Co. ‘ 

Loans on collaterals 

Agents’ balances... 


Add 


5, 426, 712 19 








—---—— $5.#26, 712 19 


excess of market 


value of stocks over cost. 231,308 70 
Inte ha accrued, and due 

andj unpaid............... 36,225 69 
Deferred and unpaid pre- 

miums less 20 per cent 1 136, 991 70 


GROSS ASSETS, 
December 31, 1881... 
LIABIL IT IkS. 
Reserve by N. Y. Standard 
Company's valuation.. .» $5, 190, 188 01 
Uneettied claims... 5 04 
Premiums paid in advance 96 
Unpaid dividends to stock 
holders wed 175 Oo 


$6, 230, 233 28 





Unpaid expenees...... 3,357 27 
Surplus as regards pol 
icy-holders 911 337 00 
— —— $4, 280, 232 2s 


Policies issued in 1881 2, 076 


Amount of insurance... $4, 681 460 
Total Bumber of paligies 8 

in force. ...... 11, 960 
Total emnouni insured.. $25, 065, TRZ 


W.HA XTUN, Vive-Pres. and Sec’ y. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary, 
E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
1. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Med. Examiner. 





FOSTER & THOMPSON, Attorneys. 


forming the connection between | 


$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, | 
issued on the completed road to Newport | 


chase Money Funding Bonds and the| 


to meet the interest on these and on the} 


to a large extentfrom the local business | 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 





“AMERICAN — 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW se 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVE cues a | — lian furnished 
to Corporate and 
CAPITAL FU RNISHE DOR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies es lines under construction, 
and the or bonds purchased or negotiated 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
States, C Seale, Towps and C — and for Railroad 
| Companies and other Cerporatiot 
| _ WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
| fenes 7 wnoee property isin the hands of Receivers or 
WiL _ "BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RITIES on C ommissiog- 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
| plication 


JOHN C, SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 
| BEST & C@., 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. Ne 





| 





} 
| 
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AAR 


A SPECIALTY. 


AZ 


1 
| CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 





Complete outfits fur BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES 
—all ages up to 16 years. BETTER STYLES, 
ee 

BETTER MADE, LETTER FITTING than can 











is te had elscwhere, and lower prices. 


~ For - Breakfast, 
Dinner and Tea, 


FOR 


Sickness and Health, 


Baker's Chocolate. 


Those people who, like Sweden- 
borg, are apt to see visions ‘‘ after 
coffee,” and to whom tea is as 
stimulating as champagne, cannot 
do better than to substitute choco- 
late ateupper. Itis not only nutri. 
tious, but so far from being a nerve 
stimulant it quicts and soothes, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO, 


|THE VICTOR ‘2! erst counts ane or 


THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
| WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
| this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 


the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) ine 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


| CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





} ) 


KNA 








E 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durabilty. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

| 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltinoe 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York, 
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A REMINDER. 


We send with this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union, bills to all our subscrib- 
ers whose terms expire in February, 
and to the comparatively small number 
also whose subscriptions expired prior 
to December 1st, and who are still in 
arrears. We have. continued sending 
them the paper on the presumption that 
they had omitted to renew only from 
oversight, and that when they were re- 
minded of the obligation they would 
promptly send us their remittance. We 
are justified in this practice by the large 
number of letters which we have received 
from such persons in the past, stating 
this to be the cause of their delay, and 
thankiug us for not cutting off the paper. 
Of course we cannot send the paper upon 
this contingency beyond a reasonable 
time. If it becomes apparent, after re- 
minding the subscriber of his omission, 
that he is not intending to renew, we 
must, however, reluctantly take off his 
name from our list. It may be added, 
however, that the number of cases in 
which we are obliged to resort to this 
extremity, as compared with the volume 
of our subscriptions, is inappreciably 
The subscribers to The Christian 
Union take the paper on its merits, with- 
out the inducement of premiums or other 
extraneous attractions, and evidently 
mean tokeep on taking it, as one of them 
writes us this morning, for the balance 
of their lives. 


‘* Tt is the busy people who find the most 
leisure. Leisure means method, not idleness.” 


A LITERARY FEAST. 


The Publisher takes occasion to re- 
mind the readers of The Christian Union 
of the literary feast they have enjoyed 
during the last three months. Besides 
the outlook, editorial articles, book re- 
views, Sunday-school, Aunt Patience’s 
Writing Desk, etc., all of which have ap- 
peared every week, articles on various 
interesting and timely topics have been 
contributed by as many as 100 different 
persons, among whom may be named 
Charles Dudley Warner, Washington 
Gladden, Julia C. R. Dorr, Frank H. 
Converse, Hesba Stretton, Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, George P. Fisher, D.D., 
Kirk Monroe, George 8. Merriam, Mary 
A. Barr, H. H., the late Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Paul Hamilton Hayne, Rose Terry 
Cooke, R. W. Raymond, Susan Coolidge, 
Ray Palmer; Amelia E. Barr, Bishop F. 
D. Huntington, and Hjalmar H. Boye- 
son. We believe that there is no paper 
or magazine in the country that can 
show a stronger list of contributors in 
the same time, or whose pages surpass, 
if indeed they equal, those of The 
Christian Union in general attractiveness 
and literary character. 


Is nota good idea worth more than #3 00? 
And yet every issue of The Christian Union, 
costing oniy $3.00 a year, contains a good 
many good ideas. 


New York, Jan. 27, 1882. 

Tae VEsTRY OF THE CHURCH OF THE As- 
CENSION have adopted the following resolu- 
tions and ordered that they be published : 

Whereas, Under the wise dispensation of 
Divine Providence the Church of the Ascen- 
sion has been deprived of the guidance, 
influence and -services of ita beloved Rector, 
the Rev. Joun Cotron Situ, D.D., LL.D., 
the congregation bereaved of an influential 
and affectionate Pastor, and this Vestry of 
the leadership of one whose counsel and ex- 


mourning for the loss which, under the 
Providence of God, they have been called 
upon to endure. 

Resolved, That, to afford to those who for 
so many years have united with us in the 
worship of Almighty God under the Rev. Dr. 
Smith’s pastoral guidance an opportunity to 
testify to the world their love for the Christian 
minister, their admiration for the upright man, 
their respect for the scholar, their attachment 
to the teacher and counsellor, itis hereby 
ordered that a tablet, commemorative of the 
life and services of the late Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, for twenty-two years Pastor of the 
Church of the Ascension, be placed upon the 
wall of the church by this Vestry and such 
members ofthe congregation as may desire to 
take part in perpetuating his memory. 


‘* Business is a lamp which daily consumes 
and which must daily be replenished.” 


A DAUGHTER of Ex-Secretary Evarts made 
herself a favorite in Washington society, not 
only by her snowy complexion, gray-blue 
eyes and golden hair, but as well by her cups 
of chocolate. The Mexican minister used to 
say that in his own land no beverage was so 
delicious. It was made of the best already 
sweetened chocolate, broken and placed in a 
warm spot to melt. When afterward put 
into a farina kettle, boiling milk was poured 
upon it, and from the moment when the first 
drop of milk touched it until it was done it 
was stirred. It was allowed to boil for sey- 
eral minutes, and when it was served in deli- 
cate cups it was thick and almost jelly like, 
and was capped with whipped cream. This 
is the way that Baker’s vanilla chocolate 
should always be prepared. 


“The greatest happiness of the greatest nwmber 
is the foundotion of morals and legislation.” 
[Bentham.] 

Tue SympuHony Society of New York, Dr. 
L. Damrosch, conductor, will give its fourth 
concert of the season at Steinway Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, February 4th, 1882, at eight 
o’clock. First appearance of the young 
American violinist, Master Michael Benner. | 
Programme : Symphony in G minor, W. A. 
Mozart; Concert in A (Gesangs-Scene) for 
violin and orchestra, Louis Spohr, Master 
Michael Benner; Ocean Symphony, Anton 
Rubinstein. 


“The customer who ‘screws’ in his dealings 
should have no advantage over the liberal buyer.” 


WHAT WOMAN IN THE COUNTRY is not able 
and willing te devote the small sum of ten 
cents to aid in abolishing the terrible evil of 
polygamy, and to free many thousands of her 
sex from a cruel and degrading bondage? 
There certainly cannot be one, so every wo- 
man is cordially invited to send ten cents to 


copy of the ‘‘ Anti-polygamy Standard.” 


“ We never knew a man to escape failure, in either 


WANTED, 4 YouNG Man.—We offer the position 
of treasurer to an honest. energetic young man, who 
will give us his services and interest himself in our 
company. We hereby offer for sale a limited 
amount of stock in 6 company, and invite cor- 
respondence in relation to the same. Strictest in- 
vestigation solicited. A splendid opportunity for an 
ambitious yours man to secure a fair salary anda 

good start in life in a prosperous business, paying 
pte» Poser profits. Ungualified references given and 
requi Tess. Y 


tam Block, Chicago, Ill 


four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


Granite lronware 


Kitchen & Household Use. 


The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 


Amateur Photography 


The most delightful, instractive and profit- 
able of the Arts is easily mastered by use of 
the complete Dry Plate Outfit and instruc 
tions furnished wit 


) » Walker's Pocket Cameras. 
== Send ten cents for sample photograph and 


catalogue. 
WM, H, WALKER, 
Rochester, N. % 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


ive Pills make Nev 

Bicol. ands and wil + ae change the bh odin 
the entiresystem in three months. Anyy4 son 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12' geeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter sta =. 

« S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, ch 
‘ormer y Bangor, Me. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


BST 1826. Bells for all p . War- 
ited Satisfactory and 
MENEELY Y & CO., West Troy, NY, 


F Box A 200. 











AGENTS WANTEDITO SELL THE 


TRIAL OF GUITEAU 


the Assas+in. Complete history of his shameful life. 

The cheapest and best ofticial record of his noto- 

rious tria.. Pro’usely illustrated. Goth, $1.50. 

Paper, a0c. For full partic ulars, ad 

U 'BBARD BROS. ° ‘23 Chestnut St, Phila., Pa. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for er 

‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent a 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
(Successors to Meneely & miphen ) TROY, N.Y., 
perior Bells. 8 


Stention elven SP oH ELLS. Oa 
mtion given to 5 talogu 
to parties Balls. ™ 


eent free to 








Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 Nassau Street, 


| Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 


ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


| standard, American ond Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spencerlan, 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens, 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS, | & 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 








P. O. Box 385 Salt Lake City, Utah, for a, 


body or mind, who worked seven days in the week,” | 


CUTLER, 89 Metropoll- | ; 


A WoNDERFUL GYMNASIUM, standing in | 


CATARR 


' MILLER & KITZMILLER, 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


It is a practical and swift 
vehicle, adapted to every- 
day use on ordin roads. 
Long experience th in 
England and America has 
proved that it is no mere 
toy. As a means of gaining 
health and pleasure it has 
no equal. any clergymen 
are now using it to make 
their pastoral calls. 

Send 3-cent stamp for 
catalogue to 


: The Pope M’f'g Co. 
619 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PERMANENTLY CURED. 
MODE OF TREATMENT SENT 
FREE. Address DRS. KITZ 
Prova, Onto. 





1807. 


Established 75 Years. 


1882, 





COW PERTHW ALT & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets. 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 





Geese Feathers. 


Parlor. Chamber and Dining Room Suits. 
Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Live 





We are also p d to 





facture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 








New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 





| 


<'HORT-HAND made easy. Sent free. Address, 
J E. GOODRICH, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 





$7 A DAY paid male and female agents to sell 
Turkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 
- Frost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 


BLISS’ 8 AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


Extra Early, Very Dw arf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘‘ Your peas are wonderful ; 
none others so good. Another year, I do not mean to plant any 
others, early or late.”’ 

Circular giving description 
CAU TION. \s he ere is 
calle e sure and get the genu 
“BLISS ad AMERICAN WONDER 
hird pint package, 20 

nail, post-paid. 


ailed to applicants 


cents; pint, 55 cents} 


no 
gh BUSS &, ¢ “gino FIELD AND 


SHANDBOOK® 
FARM R GARDEN SMALLIFRUITS AND 


GARDEN: RES ITES 


FLOWER SEED PLanis 


FsTABLIsHED 1945, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies,and a descrif 
tive price-list of 2000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with usefuli nformation upon their cult- 
ure. 150 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay 8t. New-York. 


PENSIONS. For SOL.DIERS, 
widows, fatLers,mothers or 
.. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 

for! aa of finger,toe,eye or rupture, varicose vei 
ousands of pensioners an 
soldiers entitled to to TROREGSE and BOUNTY. 
PATENT L procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants presare ved. boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirs apy for your rights at once. Send® 
stamps for e Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. We 
can refer to hones of Pensioners and Clients, 
Address W- Fitz gerald 4 Co- . PENSION 

Parent Att’ys, ington, D. 








AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS; 


SUNLIGHT | AND SHI SHADOW 


I Y sellin Lye bh es one § cy 
is the fastest ever pu blishe ‘or pi 
Humor, and | Thriling _—— R is without a peer. Ministers 
say “God Speed it.” Everyone laughs and crys over 
Tens of Teoumnde are now waiting for it. Itisthe “doom 
ee for Agents. C7 45th thowand in press. 1000 aevnta 
nted, men and women. a 18  : harvest time, Ere: 
Terrioms, end é S; nee al Terms quven. Pr Send for Circulars to 
reine TON & az Martford, Conn 


EVER WASTE 


ST. or mone: ay fares ited ro com 
‘our O 


Fine "FARM and i d HO your door. 
B00, 000 4 ACRES Finest Farming Lands in 
the World. Easv nayments. 
w rate ‘s ate rest. For terms, address 

. M. BARNES, Lansing. Mich. 





Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who paraesty 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 


y of his own experience; they are 
the only known A of per- 
manent cure.’’—Bapt 


Rev. T. P. CHILD 








RTs BinoH eves 


ee 





Those answering an Advertisement wil’ 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubtisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 





an _inferic tr Pea in the market 


ample were of singular value a:d support; 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Vestry of the Church of, 
the Ascen-ion hereby testify to the afflicted 
family of their late Pastor the exalted esti- | 
mation in which they hold his Christian char- | 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tellthe public.gThirty years experienceas PRACTICAL 
MARKET GARDENERS AND FLOR S, gives us suc knowledge te bo enable us to judge not only what are 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or A eg e y (whether for Brivawee or ‘Commercial Gardening), but also to oer. 
oughly test the quality of all Boode and ts. reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest 
America, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glace, employing an average of sevepty men throughout the year. 4 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


PSSA, 


acter and scholarly atteinments, and affec- 
tionately. unite .with them in unfeigned 








rif | 


uit. 
ge. 


Sig wast Se, 
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Fes. 2, 1882. 








ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE 


in regard to the great curative properties of 


DR. SCHENCK’S 
ME DICIN ES 
UNDOUBTED CURES 

oF | 
GONSUMPTION. 


The Originals of the following Let-| 
ters, as well as many thousand others, 


which lack of space in this paper pre- | 


vents our publishing, can be seen by} 
any one at the Office of Dr. J. H. 
Schenck & Son in Philadelphia. | 


up all hope of recovery, but he insisted upon it. 
Conseqnently I waa taken over to Dr. Schenck, then 


in Bond Street. He examined my lungs and gave | 


me encouragement. J] took the Pulmonic Syrup, 
Seaweed Tonic and Mandrake Pills about two 
months and felt as well as ever I did. I have enjoyed 
good health ever tince, and if any of my family take 
cold itis our only medicine. I am this day sixty- 


seven years of age, and can walk and attend to busi- } 


ness as well as many atforty. If there are any that 


wish to know the particulars of my case they are at | 


liberty to call on me. 
Yours truly, 
MRS. SARAH LAWSON. 
334 West Lith St., New York City. 
From E, Narmandin, Jr., Esq., of 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Dr. ScHeuck & Son, Philadelphia 


Dear Si1rs—I have been cured of what 1 Lelieve to | 


have been Liver Complaint in its worstform, which, 
before I got relief, affected my luags quite serious- 
ly. I had used the medicines prescribed by a physi- 
cian of this place for a long time without benefit be- 
fore I pecan to take your remedies. I first heard of 
them by your advertisement in the ‘‘ Patriot ” of 
this place, and concluding to use them, I purchased 
a bottle of Pulmonic Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. 


| They gave me great selief, and by the time I had 
| used them up I felt almost well. So I stopped using 


them for some time, but I soon found that the dis- 
ease was not broken up. Ithen got more medicine 


| and continued using it until I was well. 


We ask the afflicted to go and see 
the people who write these Letters. 
If this is impossible, write to them, 


inclosing a stamp for return postage. 


For other Certificates of Cures send for 


Dr. Schenck’s Book on Consumption, Liver | 


Complaint and Dyspepsia. It gives a full 


description of these diseases in their vleenl 
forms, also valuable information in regard | 
to the diet and clothing of the sick, how | 
and when exercise should be taken, etc. | 
This book is the result of many years of ex- | 


| 


perience in the treatment of Lung Diseases 
and should be read, not only by the afflict- 
ed, but by those who, from hereditary taint 
or other cause, suppose themselves liable to 


any affection of the throat or lungs. 


IT iS SENT FREE, 
s 
Post Paid, to all Applicants. 


Address Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, 537 
Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED, 


Dr. J. H. Scuenck, Philadelphia : 

Dear Str—Some years ago I was taken with jp- 
flamimation of the lungs, and although treated,by two 
of the best physicians of this city, I gradually grew 
worse, until I had hemor~hages quite frequently. 
They usually occurred in the morning, and averaged 
fully apintof clear blood at atime. I had night 
sweats every night. and my weizht, which was 
168 Ibs when | was first taken sick, gradually ran 
down to 1281lbs. My nights were almost sleepless 
owing to severe pain in my breast, back and shoul- 
ders, anda continual cough. I was so sick that my 
physicians gave up all hope of my recovery. I then 
began to try medicines that I saw advertised, but 
without any lasting benefit. At last, by the advice 
of afriend, I concluded to use your remedies. 

I began by using all your medicines as you direct, 
and in a very short time all my worst symptoms left 
me and I began to gain in every way. As my appe- 
tite came back I gained flesh very fast, From 
June to November the increase was over fifty 
pounds. My present weightis 174 pounds, and has 
been about that since my recovery several years 
since. I was told by my physician that I had Con- 
sumption, and I believe myself I had, and that your 
medicines cured me, 

Yours very truly, J.C. ELLIOT, 
October 29th, 1881. Binghamton, N Y. 
P. O. Rox 1912, care Barrett’s Music Store. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


New York, November 8th, 1881. 
Dr. SCHENCK: 

Dear S1r—In looking over one of your books, in 
which I find so many letters recommending your 
medicines, I have thought to myself how negligent 
I have been in not making my case public, that 
others might take warning. In visiting my friends | 
in New Jersey a short time since my attention was 
drawn to the many advertisements in large letters on 
different buildings and fences: Dr. Schenck's Pul- 
mone Syrup, Seaweed Tonic and Mandrake Pills. 
As I looked at these tears of gratitude fel' from my 
eyes, and I thought what a blessing that such a man 
as Dr. Schenck should be sent among us. Twenty- 
seven years ago I contracted a heavy cold which 
sett'ed on my lungs. I took many things that were 
recommended for colds, but nothing seemed to re- 
Meve me. I made gallons of syrups with many dif- 
ferent kinds of herbs; still I got no better. My 

band would lt doctors, but they gave him 
no encouragement, only said I must die. 1 had then 
been afflicted over seven years. One of my sons 
came in one day and said to me, ‘‘ Mother, I have 
heard of a Dr. Schenck that is making great cures 








My symptoms were continuous cough, night 
sweats, raising of matter streaked with blood, sore- 


| ness in my lungs and at the pit of my etomach, 


which was also very much swollen at times. I was 
so weak that I cou'd not go up stairs without help, 


| and was confined to the house for many weeks. I | 


was very much reduced in flesh, and had no appe- 


tite, and nothing I ate seemed to digest. 


Since my recovery I have recommended your 
medicines to a great many, among others, a lady 
who had what everyone supposed to be Consumption 
of the lungs for four years. She has entirely re- 
covered by the use of them, and ie now g strong 
healthy woman. I can also refer to others in this 
place who have been greatly benefitei by their use. 

Yours Truly, 
E. NARMANDIN, Jr 


Woonsocket, R. I., June Ist, 1881. 


The Rev. Joseph 8. Lame, Pastor of 
18th Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia, writes 
under date of September Ist, 1881: 


Five years ago I was a great sufferer from Dys- 
pepsia, Bronchial Affection and Pulmonary trouble, 
I tried many remedies without receiving any benefit 
I was so sick that I thought many times that I should 
be compelled to give up preaching. I at last pro- 
cured Dr. Schenck’s remedies; in a short time they 
restored me to perfect health, and I have remained 
well to this day. I believe them to have great cura- 
tive properties. 


Why I have the Utmost Confidence in 
Dr. J. H. Schenck and his Medicines. 


During the past two years my mother and brother 
have died of Consumption. I was myse!f quite un 
well most of this time, and when, shortly after their 
death, I was attacked with cough and severe 
hemorrhages, I naturally concluded that I was des- 
tined to go with the same disease. I immediately 
consulted a physician who made a specialty of lung 
diseases, After examining me he said that he 
thought my lungs were sound, and that I would 
soon recover. In less than a week after this I had 
another severe hemorrhage. Thinking that my phy- 
sician had made a mistake in my case, I consulted 
another doctor. He thought my lungs affected, and 
prescribed for me for a long time. I got no better 
under his treatment, but generally worse. My | 
cough was very bad, my appetite entirely gone, I 
had severe pain in my right side, aud for months I 
did not sleep more than two or three hours in a 
night. My tongue was heavily coated and I had a 
bad taste in my mouth. I had the headache almost 
all the time. 

Feeling that something must be done, I at last 
concluded to consult with Dr. Schenck, the pbysi- 
cian who, I think, I have good reason to believe to be 
the best in the treatment of lung disease. I went to 
his office in Boaton, and was examined. He found 
my left lung quite badly diseased, and my liver seri- 
ously affected. He told me that I could be cured if I 
would follow his directions. Of course, I consented 
to do so, and I very soon saw that my confidence in 
his ability was well placed. I took the Mandrake 
Pills, Seaweed Tonic and Pulmonic Syrup all at one 


time, as directed by him, and within one month my | 


worst symptoms were gone. I went to see the Doc- 


tor on his next visit to Boston, which was one month | 


after the first time I saw him, and he said, ‘* Only 


continue with the medicine and you will surely cet | 


well.” I did so, and kept on gaining in every way 
until I was perfectly well, and able to work as usual. 
Since my recovery I have not lost a day’s time, ex- 


cept when I have made friendly visits to the Doctor | 


at his Beston office. My cough is gone, my appetite 
is good, Ihave no headache or pain in my side, I 
sleep better than I ever did in my life, and my lungs 
are apparently healed, as I have no hemorrhages. 
These are the reasons why I believe in and recom- | 
mend Dr. J. H. Schenck and his medicines. He did | 
just did what he said he would do for me, and I be- 
lieve that I owe my life to his medicines and care. 
FRED. F. TRULL. 
Hudson, Mass, May 25th, 1881, 


HEREDITARY CONSUMPTION 


CURED. 


Dr. ScHENCK : 
Dear Siz—In the autumn of 18771 hada severe 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 





123. 








|my shoulders, I had very little appetite, and what 
little I conld eat only distressed me. I consulted 
physicians, who said my condition was a very bad 
one and gave me five different cough syrups and 
tonics, from which I received no benefit, but seemed 
to grow worse, and kept losing flesh and strength. 
I had night sweats, and sweat most of the time 
during the day. I coughed and raised blood and 
salt foamy phlegm ; my throat was filled with ulcers, 
I could hardly swallow; sometimes I could not 
speak a loud word for weeks; my lungs grew more 
painful every day with difficult breathing, while 
pleurisy pains would almost stop my breath. I had 
colic pains, sour stomach and vomiting up every- 
thing I ate. My whole body was filled with pain. I 


posture to breathe. 

Igaveupand did not think of ever getting up 
again, asit was hard moving myself; my feet and 
ankles began to swell badly, amd my hips had given 
out long before. 





| In this sinking condition I "thoughtI would try 
your remedy for consumption ; it might do me 
some good ; it could do me no harm, for I was cer- 
tain I could not livea month longer the way I was. 

| At that time, May, 1878, I procured your Pulmonic 
| Syrup, Seaweed Tonic and Pills, and took them as 
directed. In a week I was better and began to throw 
off from the lungs a greenish yellow matter streaked 

with blood. 


pains in my sides were not so severe, I could sleep 
an hour very soundly, and that was what I had not 
done for three months. 

I took your medicines steadily six months, my 
cough got better, I did not sweat so bad at nights, 
kept gaining slowly, and in a year after I began 
your medicines I could say I felt well, 





| I began to gain flesh, and last September weighed 
| one hundred and thirty-five pounds, fifteen pounds 
| more than I ever weighed before in my life. 

Your medicines, I know, saved my life; and I 
would say, from my own experience, to all con- 
sumptives, take Dr. Schenck’s medicines, for they 
will certainly cure you. 


I had Consumption, it is hereditary in our family, 
my father aad two brothers having died of it. 
Il have had better health the past winter than for 
ten years previous, 
Yours respectfully, 
MRS. SARAH A. CARTER. 
CARLISLE, Mass., April 5th, 1880 


From Springfield, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED! 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK : 

Dear Sir—About sixteen years ago, while living in 
Canada, my health became very poor. My disease 
came on gradually, beginning with a loss of appetite 





and afterward great weakness, which brought on 
might sweats and a dry, hackirg cough. My cher; 
and back were very weak, and so sore that I coula 
not bear my weight against the back of achair. At 
different times I raised considerable blood which my 
physician said came from the lungs. I employed 
several doctors, but they all told me the same thing— 
that my lungs were badly affected ; and the last one 
that I had also said that I could live but a sliort time 
and that I had better go to my mother’s home in 
Winstead, Ct., as soon as I could, that with carefuy 
nursing I might live for some time. When I got tk 
my mother’s I was very low indeed, so that my 
mother sent for the doctor. He pronounced me 
beyond all help. He, however, left me some medicine 
which he said would relieve my worst symptoms, 
After this my mother employed another doctor, wh« 
said that one of my lungs was nearly gone. I ate 





scarcely anything for several months, and never ex 
pected to get well. One day a frieud who lives in 
| Collinsville, Ct., gave my father one of your pamph 
lets on Consumption. He brought it home and told 
me to look it over and see if any of the cases described 
| in it were like mine. I read the book through, and 
I found so many cases described there that seemed 
as bad as mine, that were cured, that I began t 
hope that I, too, might recover by using the medi- 
| cines. My father, finding that they were not kept 
| in Winstead, sent to New York and got a supply. 
In one week after I began their use my night sweate 
ceased and my appetite began to improve. In two 
| weeks after this I was much better in every way; 1 
commenced to use the medicines in March; in July 
I felt quite strong; in two months more I was weil, 
and I have had good health ever since. I believe 
that I would not be alive to-day but for the use of 
your medicines, as all the doctors I had said my dis- 
ease was Consumption, and that I wes incurable, 
Yours truly, 
MRS. CHAS. W. PLUMMER, 
274 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


April 29th, 1881. 
Dr. J. H. Scuenck, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear 81r.—Seeing one of your agents distributing 
| your books in this village a few days ago, has re- 
| minded me of the past, and has made me feel that I 
| ought to acknowledge with gratitude the benefit I 
once received from your medicines. 
T was a soldier in the army from 1862 to 1865, and 
| when mustered out was in a crippled state, having 
| had during my service, scurvy and camp fevers, 
which, with the malaria of the swamps in which our 
operations werecarried on, left me diseased all over 
| Iwas soon attacked with chronic diarrhoea anda con- 


| stant, hacking cough. My whole nervous systom 
} was completely prostrated. I was apparently fast 
| approaching the grave. In looking over the news 
| papers to find something advertised that would do 
me good, I found the advertisement of your medi- 
| Cines. Though I had but little faith, I bought the 
| Syrup and Tonic, and eommenced their use. I soon 
| found that what you ssid of your medicines was 
| true, for they worked an entire revolution in my sys 
| tem—my cough gradually grew less until it disap- 
| peared altogether, as did also my diarrhoea and other 
| alarming symptoms, and I wae entirely cured. 
| Ieball always hold in grateful remembrance two 
| things: the ‘‘ Cooper Shop” Free Refreshment Sa- 
loon for Soldiers, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Schenck’s 
Medicines, of Philadelphia. I believe the medicines 
saved my life, as I have stated. Pardon the late ac- 





could not lie down, but had to recline in a sittting | 


I could eat a little without throwing it up, the} 


in Consumption; will you see him?” lhad given | cougb, with terrible pain in my sides and between | knowledgement of the great benefit I have received 


from you. 
Your Obedient Servant, 
JOEL 8. STEVENS 
l6th Kegiment Maine Volunteers, Army of the Poto 
mac, Present Residenee, ‘Orange, Franklin 
Co., Mass. 
May 28th, 1581. 


DR. SCHENCK’S 
 MANDRAKE PILLS 


| Do not produce sickness at the stomach, nausea or 
| sriping. On the contrary, they are so mild and 
| axrecable in their action that a person suffering 
|} with sick headache, sour stomach or pain in the 
| bowels is speedily relieved of these distressing symp 
|} tome. They act directly on the hver, the organ 
which, when in a healthy condition, purifies the 
| blood for the whole body. 
} They are a perfect preparation of that great and 
well-known remedy, Mandrake or Podophyllir, a 
| remedy that has displaced the use of mercury, as 
| well as many other poisonous drugs, in the practice 
of every intelligent physician. 
| Prof. John King, of the College of Medicine of Cin- 
| cinnati, says: ‘‘Inconstipation it acts upon the 
bowls without disposing them to subsequent cos- 
| tiveness. In Chroni¢e Liver Complaint there is not 
| ite equal in the whole range of medicines, being 
| vastly more useful than mercurial agents, arousing 
the liver to healthy action, increasing the flow of 
| bile, and keeping up these actions longer than any 
other agent with whictr we ar@ acqtfaintd,"" (See 
the ‘* American Dispensary,” page 720. ) 

In all cases of Liver Complaint or Dyspepsia, 
when there is great weakness or debilly, Dr. 
Schenck’s Seaweed Tenie should be. used in 
connection with these Pills. 


DR. SCHENCK'S MEQICINES : 
MANDRAKE PILLS, 
SEAWEED TONIC, 
and PULMONIC SYRUP 


Are so!d by all Druggists, and full directions for 
I are printed on the wrappers of every 
Dr. Schenck will see patients at 
the Crand Central Hotel, Broad- 
way, N. Y., on the first Wednesday 
and Thursday of each month, and 
at the American House, Hanover 
Street, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday and Thursday of each 
month. Consultation free. 





ABLE and Fascinating EMPLOY- 
MENT for Leisure Hours. Eitherstx, 
Send stamp for sample and full ieulars | 
To Diaphanic Tile Co., 27 Warren Street, New York. 





EUROPE ie 


Traveland Hotels first-class. More 
a shed . the money te ony Excursion 
ever 0 Spec antages secured 
for Sight Re eeing and visiting ‘he gran‘est centres 
of Artand Historic interest inthe Old World. 
C 7 eg Numbers limited. 32-pace Prospectus 
went free. Address EX. TOURJEE> Boston, Mass. 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC! 
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bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 


K 
AMERICAN CARPET 














Blood 

BestHealth &Stren 
Restorer Ever U 

a It cures Rheumatism, 


&d 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 





Parker's 


' 
| aay, different from 
Hair Balsam, ssn i 
Most Economical Hair Drees and other as it| 


ing. Never fails to restore the never intoxicates, iscox 
youthful color to gray hair. N, ¥. 
Dollar Size, 


I 50c, and $1 sizes, Sav 

ON THE ‘ROAD To RICHES. 
—Practical Hints for Young 
Business Men. This beok was was 
not written upon hearsay. Au- 
thor began an office boy, and 
worked wptemaneal partner 
ofa large and successful business 
Cramined full of good, sensible 
and needed advice to who 
would succeed. Wot a chapter 
but what is full of profit. The 
Author was suecesful. He wrote of what he knew, not 
of what he guessed. Tenth sthousapd d seMir Elegantly 
bound; Cloth, + Paper, 50 ante, roe i 
J. FRED WaaG ER, Pub., Chicago, 


Most Vatuable & Elegant Eatam. 


Containing 1 Practica! Re: ipes, a 
tried and whee el} contri tribeicd 
ladies of influence and good judgment. in 
Chicego and ober and towns 
Names toeach. 40,000 s0id. Probably n: 
Cook Book bas met with s« great success 
One of Tare value. _, Bight articles = 


ee tana every tery say: Tie 
the bert selli: etetks ev 
ae Fe 
Seth, 61.40. posts 





























J, FRED WAGQONBR, Pub, Chicags, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV'. No. 5. 








PALESTINE EXPLORED: 


VIEW to its PRESENT natural FF 
TURES a and to the PREVAILING MIE NNERS, 
cus sto RiT nop and COLNY IAL kXPRES 
Bone a ie PEO HICH THROW LIGHT 
ON THE HovaaTiVE. LANGUAGE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


By REV. JAMES NEIL, DILLA., 
Formerly Incumbent of Chri: t’s Church, Jerusalem. 
12mo., with illustrations. $1.30. 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE BiBLE: 


Being a Guide to the Study of the pam d Sociptunes, 

ved from pcnent onumen Modern Fx- 
plorations. F. R. C ONDE and C. R. OONDE R, 
of the Bri ish ‘Palestine Exploration Socity. 1 
448 with ape and Lliustrations. $1.75. 

of this volume is to furnish the student 

the result of the important researches which have 
been carried out during the Fm century. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. th Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Fractions may be sent in postage | stamps. 


| PRICES. 41.508. 
. library = 
REVO LUTI IN: eee 


em reward cards for 10c.,3 for 
Sritday Tor i 10c. Teachers’ lib of 12 castes 
—worth $15; single booke ! iso full line 3. 
banners, pledge rolls, Band of Hope certificates, chro- 
wall mottoes, etc., at peices that will astonish. 
ts at Sc. and u = t lete — 


a DAYERG 








not 
State Stocks and Bonds 
bridge | County, City, and Town Stocks and Bonds 





ona Encyclopedia, con OOK AGENT 
se ree GS GOLD MINE! 


“CARLETON’S 


mereecst in ~~ igs 
er VERY Pa PAGE 18 
WTEREST. a Cann 
yoo Wante 
Rectestve 
Write for for Circulars to Of Universal Knowledge. 


LETON & CO,, Publishers, N. Y. City 
top Pastore Par Family Litra- 


ee 


G. W. CAR 


BOOKS ee 





pT Tape! 





To be sued D Dec. 27th, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By Lowry and Doane. 
Price, $10 per 100: 12 Cents each by Mail. 


Hymn Service No. 8 is a useful collection of 
bere oy Saofay Schools, While the hymns are 
‘or the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 


they will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
School Services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST,, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TEMPERANCE! 





p heed, without any labor on the part of 
al means of our class papers 


Hy 





is onty 6 cents ; 
soclety 7, for a whole town is tr fiing 
of each, all particulars for 10 centa, 
sae a Hope : 


62np ANNUAL STATEMENT, Decemser 31, 1881, 


OF THE 


A TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$4,000,000 00 
1,525,014 14 
13,032 48 
165,700 00 
19,345 80 
51,767 32 
3,127,422 90 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, (Fire,) 

< ri (Intand,) 
** Unpaid Losses, (Fire,) 

” “ (Inland,) 
All other Claims 
NET SURPLUS 





TOTAL ASSETS $8,902,272 64 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Market VALvE- 
$365,000 00 
75,572 00 
51,050 00 
1,181,739 66 


Par VALUE. 
Real Estate unincumbered 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage 
Loaned on Collaterals 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Gross Amount in the hands of Agents and i 
transit 
United States Stocks and Bonds 


301,069 23 

$339,000 00 397,942 50 
308,175 69 321,593 44 
1,609,350 00 
2,454,440 00 
704,600 00 
590,197 00 
145,500 00 
584,408 00 
29,700 00 
26,650 00 
13,000 00 
10,720 00 
37,290 00 
2,450 41 


$8,9 902,272 272 64 


Railroad Bonds 

Railroad Stocks 

New York City Bank Stock..............ccccsseeeeeeeees ‘ 
New York City Trust Company’s Stocks............. 
Hartford Bank Stocks 

Philadelphia. Bank Stocks 

St. Louis (Mo.) Bank Stocks.................c::0008 ¥.2 
New Britain (Conn.) Bank Stocks 

Albany (N. Y.) Bank Stocks 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co.’s Scrip 

Accrued Interest 


Total Assets of the Company 


Losses paid in 63 years, $53,400,000 


LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. 
JOTHAM GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WILLIAM B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
2 Cortland St., 


395,240 00 
45,000 00 





New York. 


A. B. THORN, Agent, 
202 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ho M E 


Insurance Company of New York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY, 


Fifty-seventh Annual Statement 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 
JANUARY, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL. . ° 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 

Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, 

Net Surplus . . ° . 


1,806, 180 90 
CASH ASSETS, $6,995,509 26 
UMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the ‘ideale States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 
Cash in Banks, e $ 130,172 31 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth ‘$3,600, 750) 1,565,858 00 
United States 8: (market value), e ° 4,079,500 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds’ (market value ° ‘ : : 664,625 00 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value), 121,750 00 
Loans on Stocks, pa pyre on gy (market value of Collaterals, $311, 507 50), 229,750 00 
Interest due on 1st of January. ° P 85,819 19 
Premirms tere ter and in hands of Agents, ° ° ° e ° ° 80,635 0S 
Real Estate, ° ‘ e ‘ ‘ 47,399 68 


Total, $6,005,509 26 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


At valanee SHR g Manin, rote 
’ ce-Pres’t. 
W. L. BIGELOW, } Ass’t Sec’s. | A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 





$3,000,000 00 
1,943,733 OO 
245,595 36 














‘or 10 
oples of 6 6 io 5 aie 
be Temperance poore os 
an gy ‘ibe ten t., Chicago. 

Forl5 three-cent stamps we will senda copy of 
THE REvIsED NEw TeersMENT in g00d wood tp S 
rate text, printed on good paper and we! in 

ANSON D. F RANDOLPSE 
By iy Tae 


VALENTINES, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL LEADING 
MAKERS, VIZ: 


Prang, De La Rue, Hildesheimer 
Obpacher and others. 


Mail orders receive careful attention. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


STATIONERS, 
No; 235 BROADWAY; Opposite -Post-Office. » ” 








i aie '| TURKISH & RUSSIAN A. THOMPSON, 








Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierreoont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied _— Game Pates, 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c é&c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 


Table Linen. 
Ga” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


BATHS, 
$4 Glinton St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleeplees- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 





clesand beautify the 











blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- | 
complexion. 


SEAT BEATTY S aoe pS up Rare Holiday induc hee: 


$777 titan’ COR EaT kuewate 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW 3ORK 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry 
Goods Establishment. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN, WHICH oe ee ITY AND WORKMAN. 
SHIP'CAN NO’ ELLED. OUR PRICES 
WE GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER 


WE ARE NOW SELLING 10,000 PIECES 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 
LOWE PRICES THAN EVEN BEFOKE RNOWN. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN Goops 


OF, ALL KINDS, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
TOWELS, CRASHES, Etc, FULL LINES 
OF BLANKETS, QUILTS PIAN 
AND TABLE-COVERS 


THE BARGAIN e. ne. , SEASON IS OUR 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84. 


MANU FACTU RED IN 90 TR OWN WORK-ROOMS 
AND WELL MADEIN EVERY RESPECT, 
THEY CANNOT IN EQUALED BY 
ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


AT 99 CENTS, $1.25, AND $1.49 HAVE NO EQUAL, 
THEY ARE WARRANTED PURE SILK. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


NEW GAMES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL GAME 


OF THE 


OLD WORLD. 


The most instructive game ever published for 
oldor young. Price 50 cents. 


WORD GIVING AND WORD 
FINDING. 
Price, 25 Cents. | 
IN FRENCH. 
GAME OF FRENCH HISTORY 








Price, 75 cents. Home Account Book 60 cents. 
On recefft of Ae 8 price, will be sent post- 
paid. 
D. S. PILLSBURY 
680 Sixth Ave. N. Y. 
VA. FARMS 
MILLS, STORES, DWELLINGS & 
LOTS forsale. ‘* Real Estate Review,” 
describing farms, and giving Me gg in- F 
fate mailes to any address. GuipE ree 
Maps of Va. and ichmond, 60 cents. 
C= South N Gi" ona e excape 





VIRGINIA FARMS AND ce catalogue, 
500 « ents ov cme anae. rite for free catale 
B. CHAFFIN Ay CO., Richmond, 





LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘* Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White's Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
ard and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
Dr. C. AUG. GREGORY, - 
% West Thirty-fifth Street. 





P= of Dangerfield’s Patent Igniting 
Match Cases. Sorip NICKEL SILVER, 
Each, 35c. Per dozen, $2.10. Sent post paid 
on receipt of price. Goods warranted. 
Address, 
¥F. 8. DANGERFIELD, Manufacturer, 


COMBINE 3 


Will write 
PEN ; 000 
HOLDER wor 
without renewing theink. Gan be used with any $a: 
hee pr to those i do pe ee vce a 
or cents, money or stamps 
Fn On RO SALLS & CO Louisville, iy. 








e Cards, 


name on 10c. Sample Ls oc. KF. M. 


aw & Co, Jersey City, 
OMPASSES, ‘yrnmnes” Tiermomecere 
i] 

Baromevers and Telescopes. R. & J. J age me 
Manufacturing Opticians, Send 
for Illustrated Priced Catalogue, = do 
this paper in writing to us, 


60 O,cHRome or 30 Gold-E 








